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As a rule there is ‘‘no love lost’’ between the 
sales department and the operating depart- 
ment of any coal-mining corporation. 


To the operating officials it always appears 
as if the sales department takes sides with 
the coal users, as against the company, and 
to the sales department officials, it seems that 
the only dependable thing about the operating 
officials is that they can get out a specified 


tonnage. 


Operators like to believe that the right 
kind of a salesman ought to be able to sell any- 
thing that can be loaded aboard railroad cars, 
and salesmen seem to believe that operators 
ought to be able to produce lump, nut and 
slack in any desired proportion and quality, 
as the demands of a constantly fluctuating 
market require. 


The superintendent keeps harping on the 
fact that if he were allowed to get out a larger 
output, he could make a better cost. The 
sales manager talks about the thousands of 
tons of coal he could sell, if they would only 
give him a particular grade. 


Periods of dullness, such as the coal trade 
has experienced pretty generally during the 
past few months, often lead to a better under- 
standing between the two departments. It 
is during such periods that mines which have 
continually produced dirty coal are almost 
eliminated from sales records, while the ones 





with good reputations seem to continue work- 
ing in the same old way. 


When the sales manager is approached, he 
calls attention to the fact that at the Big—— 
mine, the coal is all being disposed of by Jim 
Baidwin; “‘Yes, the same Jim Baldwin that 


,’ 


we fired six years ayo.’ 


The manager quietly starts a little investi- 
gation of his own and learns that at the Big 





mine, the superintendent has succeeded 
in educating his miners up to a realization of 
the fact, that unless they load clean coal the 
mine will have to cut down to quarter time. 
When the manager gets his sales force and his 
superintendents together the following day, 
he does most of the talking and he does it in a 
way that convinces Mr. Sales Manager and 
Mr. Division Superintendent that “‘a house 
divided against itself can not stand.” 


Credit for many of the innovations leading 
to better preparation of coals must be credited 
to men in sales departments, not by right of 
invention, but because grim necessity drove 
them to outwit their competitors, and, work- 
ing hand in hand with some progressive super- 
intendent, they succeeded. 


In some of these battles for market suprem- 
acy, you'll find evidence of co-operation lead- 
ing all the way from miner to sales manager, 
and it occurs to us that such team work, once 
inspired, will be far reaching and permanent. 
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Weak Links in Coal Mining 
SY NOPSIS—A record-breaking run for one day. Rea- 
sons why the same record cannot be made every day. The 
need for careful and close investigation to discover the 
weak links in the operation of a mine. Many suggested 
weak links, 

& 

A weighmaster at a mine, stepped into the coal office 
one evening, and, all smiles, remarked: “Broke the rec- 
ord today.” His smiles were reflected on the faces of all 
present, except one official of the company, who asked, 
“Why can’t we break the record every day? Why can’t 
we load as much coal tomorrow, and the rext day, as we 
did today?” The mine foreman, who was present, ex- 
plained that conditions were just right for a good run 
that day; all the men were in; all had plenty of coal; 
the machinemen had all places cut; the water was well 
pumped out; the equipment was all in good order; and, 
owing to having run out of flats the day before, there 
were plenty of loaded cars on the dump and on the bot- 
tom, which gave the boys a good start. 

These were evident and sufficient reasons, and the sup- 
erintendent was satisfied. If he had carried his inquiries 
further, however, he might have learned the one import- 
ant reason why this record could not be equaled every 
day. A mine may not be expected to produce the maxi- 
mum tonnage every day, but when the average daily pro- 
duction falls below the normal capacity, there is a reason 
for it. We were often told at school that “a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link”; but, often, it is harder 
to find that weakest link than it is to repair the same 
when discovered. 


A Weak Link IN HAULaGe 


In the mining of coal, the weak link may be found in 
the relation of the working places to each other. If two 
drivers can haul the coal mined by 40 men and ten of the 
men are widely separated from the other thirty, one of 
these drivers will generally be found hauling the coal 
from the ten men and loafing half the time, while the 
other driver is working the full day and only hauls two- 
thirds of the coal mined by the thirty men in his terri- 
tory, which makes the total production of the forty 
men only 75 per cent. of capacity. If the conditions of the 
mine will not permit a more proportionate division of the 
men, it’s time to figure on another mule or to let the other 
driver work half time in each section. Mules cost money 
but the price of a mule and its upkeep might easily be 
produced from the proceeds of the coal mined by ten 
men. 

We often hear a miner say, “I didn’t get much done 
taday. I had one car to clean up, and then T had to wait 
for the machine till two o’clock.” And another will say, 
“T didn’t get started till the middle of the afternoon, and 
they kept me on the jump from that on till quitting 
time.” It is easy for the boss to claim “They’re always 
kickin’ ”; but he might better study the situation care- 
fully and install a new machine, or put on a night shift 
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to clean up and insure a good run the next day, by which 
« weak link would be strengthened. 

The lack of a sufficient number of tracklayers or tim- 
bermen may be a weak link. Two or three places thrown 
idle every day on account of no track or need of timber- 
ing will seriously affect the tonnage. And if conditions 
are such that the production of these idle places could be 
landled if they are working, the necessary outlay for 
more track and timbermen would be justified, even though 
there will be days when they will have to be put on other 
work. There is almost always extra work to keep such 
men employed to advantage, such as cleaning up tracks, 
opening waterways, etc. 

A weak link is sometimes discovered in the drainage 
of the mine. The pumping system should be adequate 
to meet all demands. <A motor, trying to start a trip on 
a slippery rail, results in loss of time and equipment. 
Mud and water in entries and on roads where work must 
be done, is sure to cause a loss of efficiency in men, 
mules and equipment. 

The timbering of a mine may prove a weak link, Aside 
from considerations of safety and the conservation of 
material, systematic and efficient timbering is good policy, 
from the standpoint of dollars and cents. Not only are 
falls of roof expensive, in the wages paid to day hands, 
for the labor necessary to clean the tracks, rehang trolley 
and signal wires, relay track and repair broken ties, but 
the delay and loss in time in haulage, occasioned by such 
falls, will be plainly apparent on the weigh sheet. 


Tue NEED or Goop TRACK 


Far too often we find poor track one of the weak links 
in mining. The need of good track is so obvious that it 
should not be necessary to call attention to it. But we 
cften observe the results of poor track in spite of the 
fact that it is one of the most important items in the 
production of coal. It costs practically the same and 
more for the maintenance of poor track as it does to make 
good roads; and the delays occasioned by wrecked motor 
trips and cars off the track, perhaps in a part of the mine 
that will throw a half-dozen drivers idle, leave no valid 
excuse for poor roads in the mine. 

Inefficient or insufficient equipment may cause a large 
reduction in tonnage, and must, therefore, be regarded as 
a weak link. It may be that an insufficient number of 
mine cars are in operation. During the short periods of 
temporary delay, the miners should have enough empty 
cars given them to keep on loading the coal mined. It is 
somewhat difficult to figure on the exact number of cars 
needed, in any case, for it is possible to have an over- 
supply as well as an undersupply. But if a larger supply 
of mine cars will result in an increased production cf 
coal, it is probable that the expense of the new cars and 
the necessary storage room, both inside and outside of 
the mine, will be justified. 

From the time the mine car is loaded and started on 
its journey to the tipple, it must be kept moving. The 
mine locomotives and loading machinery should never be 
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permitted to permanently curtail production; but should 
be kept to such a high standard that they will not be 
overloaded by the maximum capacity of the mine. 

The installation of the power plant and the construc- 
tion of the tipple and other permanent structures, being 
the most expensive items in the opening of a mine and 
having received careful consideration, will generally de- 
termine the limit of production. As the initial cost is so 
great, it is not often advisable to make many important 
changes in such equipment. But such minor changes 
may be made and equipment added as conditions warrant. 

In the purchase and distribution of supplies, we may 
discover another weak link. All supplies that are ordi- 
narily needed about a mine, should be kept constantly on 
hand. This includes lumber for track, timbering, car re- 
pairing, etc.; steel rails, nails and bolts, wires and insula- 
tors, iron and steel bars, oil, waste, pipe fittings and tools, 
small machinery parts, small tools; in fact, all mine sup- 
plies should be kept in sufficient quantities to meet every 
need. The purchase and distribution of supplies should 
be in charge of a competent man, who will see to it 
that all material is provided where needed, in quantities 
to meet the demand and, at the same time, prevent waste, 
which is as inexcusable as a lack of supply. 

A system should be in force, checking all tools against 
the employee who takes them out, such tools to be charged 
to him if not returned. The prompt return of tools and 
an ever-ready supply of small repair materials, will in- 
sure prompt and permanent repairs, avoiding the delays 
caused by hunting material and tools, and preventing 
“patched-up” jobs, 


A PossiBLE WEAK LINK IN MANAGEMENT 


Even the management of the mine may be a weak 
link. So much depends on the mine superinten- 
dents and foremen that they are deserving of an article 
themselves. Much responsibility rests upon these often 
overworked and underpaid officials. But only brief men- 
tion will be made of some of the requirements and quali- 
fications of the successful mine manager. To secure and 
maintain an increased production, he must use care in 
laying out the mine, and in the hiring and placing of 
men. He must be a man of forethought, looking to the 
future as well as the present requirements of the mine. 
His judgment must be sound in regard to the construc- 
tion and improvement of the various departments, so 
that each department may bear its proper relation to the 
whole, resulting in greater safety, greater efficiency anda 
larger tonnage. On the superintendent devolves the duty 
of finding weak spots in daily operation of mine. 

Then in his personal relation to the miners, by tact 
and good judgment, the mine foreman can do much to 
eliminate friction. Men will clean coal better for a fore- 
man who treats them well, thus avoiding part of the de- 
lay in operation, which would be caused by having to 
clean the coal at the tipple. The foreman must treat 
his miners and their officers with fairness. Sometimes 
it is possible for the turn keeper or the mine committee 
to curtail the production of a mine to a greater or less 
degree. They will probably not do this if they receive 
the proper treatment from the management. 

It is easy to run in a rut, and sometimes hard to con- 
vince those in authority of needed improvements on ac- 
count of the extra cost entailed. It is true that im- 
provements mean added expense and are sometimes not 
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justified, on that account. But a considerable outlay is 
warranted by any improvement that will result in an in- 
creased tonnage, day after day, year after year. A chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link; and the capacity of 
a mine cannot go above the capacity of its weakest unit. 

One hundred per cent. efficiency is hard to secure, per- 
haps impossible. But we certainly rise no higher than 
our ambition; and we will never reach 100 per cent. effi- 
ciency, unless that is our aim, 
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The Other Fellow’s Troubles 
By SouTHERN SUPERINTENDENT 


If you think that you have more to contend with than 
any other class of men, possibly there’s something wrong 
with your thinker. We had this brought home to us 
rather forcibly, only recently, while riding in a crowded 
Pullman smoking compartment. Here were a number 
of men, each one of whom was an entire stranger to all of 
the others, and, as it happened, each engaged in a differ- 
ent occupation. As is usually the case, under similar 
circumstances, the talk soon became rather personal and 
every fellow volunteered snatches of personal history and 
narrative that bordered almost on inside information, 
about his respective business. We recall that in the 
group was a chewing-gum manufacturer; a proprietor of 
«i mineral-water bottling establishment; an adjuster for 
an automobile-insurance company; an owner of a pow- 
cer mill; a manager of a large hotel company; and a 
former coal-mine superintendent. 

The fun started when the ex-mine superintendent sug- 
gested that no one, unacquainted with the coal-mining 
business, could realize the full and terrible meaning of 
such words as strikes; explosions; inflamed public 
cpinion; open winter; ete., ete. We won’t attempt to 
repeat all of the conversation that followed, interesting 
though it was, but we feel called upon to affirm that we 
are now convinced that the man at the head of a powder 
mill can speak feelingly about explosions; he also knows 
a thing or two about liability insurance. An automobile- 
insurance adjuster knows a few things about unreasonable 
human beings. The chewing-gum manufacturer with a 
factory full of girls, knows just what a strike may mean, 
public sympathy, boycott and all, and the hotel man ac- 
quires a hide that can resist the word “robber,” expressed 
in eighteen languages. 

The words robber and baron are not necessarily always 
associated, popular opinion to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing; the average hotel man looks like a baron naturally. 
while the coal-mine owner is gifted only with such dig- 
nity in the eyes of the cartoonist. 

We were about to slight the mineral water man: He’s 
the fellow who studies weather conditions in earnest, if 
keepmg a thermometer and a barometer in one’s bedroom 
is any criterion. When the natural gases in his waters 
refuse to follow the accepted analyses, he has no stock- 
pile to fall back on and he can’t even leave them in the 
ground. 

There’s a French saying that sounds something like 
this: “Company in distress makes trouble less.” Per- 
haps that is the secret of the crowded condition so charac- 
teristic of smoking compartments on trains and steamers. 

Try it out, the next time you think you’re in trouble. 








SY NOMSIS—The operations described have been en- 
tirely overhauled and brought up to date as is necessary 
if economy of operation is to be secured. The coal ts 
carefully sized and cleaned both by hand and in a wash- 
ery. The fine coal goes lo byproduct ovens. 


I). Davis & Sons, Lid., operating the Ferndale, Coedely 
and Griffin-Nantyglo collieries of South Wales, is one of 
the most famous firms in the Welsh coal-mining indus- 
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prising no less than 6 workable coal beds. These are 
known as the 2-ft., 4-ft., 6-ft., 9-ft., the second 4-ft. o» 
bute seam and the 5-ft. seam. 


VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


These various coal measures are intersected by nine 
hoisting shafts and numerous ventilating pits ranging in 
cepth from 720 to 1680 ft. The colliery is noted for its 
uptodate equipment and methods. Its electrically oper- 








Surracre Works, INcLUDING CoKE-OVEN AND BypropucT PLANT AT COEDELY COLLIERY 


try. The company now sells 3,500,000 tons of coal per 
year. The Ferndale mineral property embraces all! the 
coal seams underlying an area of between 6 and 7 sq.mi., 
in the heart of the South Wales steam-coal district. This 
forms a continuous coal field reaching from the valley of 
the Rhondda Fach to that of the Rhondda Fawr and com- 
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Evectric Power STATION AT FERNDALE 


ated turbo-compressors and its fine ventilating plants are 
ccnsidered typical of the best in colliery enginecring, 
while large sums have been spent in improvement. 

It would be difficult to depict more graphically the size 
of the ventilating equipment than by stating that some- 
thing over 1744 million tons of air are driven through 
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the workings per year. In other words, 1t may be roughly 
stated that for every ton of coal hoisted, ten tons of air 
have entered and left the underground galleries. 


SPRINKLING LINES 

The workings are traversed by miles of iron pipe 
through which water is forced under pressure for sprink- 
ling the floors, walls and roofs of the entries. At inter- 
vals there are valves, to which hose is attached by a 
special force of men retained for the sole purpose of 
keeping the coal dust wetted down in order to eliminate 
risk of explosions. Where electricity cannot be safely 
employed for operating machinery underground, another 
and larger system of piping 33 miles long is installed 
19 carry the compressed air. 
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equipment being installed. The electrically operated 
hoisting engines are each capable of raising 200 tons 
gross weight per hour, each wind being accomplished to 
2 depth of over 1500 ft. in about 40 seconds. 

The company’s other large coal property at Coedely, 
now known as the Welsh Navigation Steam Coal Cos 
mine, was acquired in 1911. The seams now being 
developed contain the best quality of coking coal, steam 
and locomotive fuel. The output, which at present does 
not exceed 500,000 tons per year, is expected ultimately 
to reach 1,250,000 tons per annum. 

DUMPING AND CoAL PREPARATION 

The cars, leaving the mine cage, run by gravity to re- 

volving dumps which discharge the coal upon shaking 





PickIne COAL AT FERNDALE COLLIERY 


The power house is of modern and economic type. It 
contains four boilers, each of 2000 hp., equipped with 
mechanical stokers; one stoker and one ash man are em- 
ployed upon each shift, the fuel never being moved by 
manual labor from the time it leaves the hoisting shaft 
until the ashes are withdrawn from the ashpit. 

In the central Power House there are installed three 
borizontal cross-compound engines of 2400 hp. each, with 
éa equal number of Lahmeyer electric generators of the 
most modern type. 

Prant Has Been Mabe Over 

The whole power plant has been practically replaced 

during the last five years, the latest improved electrical 


screens. These separate the coal into sizes discharging the 
fine coal into bunkers beneath and depositing the larger 
grades upon picking belts in slow motion. Here the coal 
is picked and sorted, and the dirt removed. Washed coat 
from this plant is carefully lowered into railway cars 
by spirals to avoid breakage, and under the designation of 
pea, bean, or nut, according to its size, finds a ready 
market. 

In the washery, the coal is classified ito various trade 
sizes, nut, pea, bean and duff, each size being separately 
prepared and delivered into bunkers conveniently sit- 
uated for loading into cars. Of the total washed coal 
delivered from the washery, some 75 per cent. amounting 
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to about 420 tons per day or 150,000 tons per annum 
will be duff or slack which will be delivered to a 1000- 
ton reinforced concrete bunker suitably arranged for 
feeding into the compressor boxes of the two oven-charg- 
ing machines. 


COoKING PLANT 


In accordance with the general policy of this company 
some of the chief officials engaged at Coedely visited 
Belgium, Germany and other places to study and receive 
special training in the operation of byproduct coke ovens. 
A plant will soon be completed with the most modern de- 
vices for the reclaiming of byproducts. 

The coking plant comprises two batteries each contain- 
ing 30 ovens Coppée regenerative type; each oven will coke 
alout seven tons of coal per day, producing about five 
tons of product. When the coking process is complete, the 
ccke is pushed from the oven through a quenching ma- 
chine at a rate of about 6 ft. per minute and is delivered 
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GENERAL View oF COoLLIERIES 8 AND 9 AT FERNDALE 


directly into the railway cars from which it is not re- 
moved until sold. From the gas evolved in the coking 
process, tar, ammonia and benzol are recovered. 


THe GRIFFIN-NANTYGLO PLANT 


The company’s other properties are at Griffin-Nantyglo 
in Monmouthshire. These yield one and one-quarter 
million tens of semibituminous coal especially prized as 
locomotive fuel. There is here installed a washery of the 
Coppée type, which produces nut, bean, pea and duff, all 
of which have a high reputation for their purity. <A 
power plant consisting of two 1500-kw. mixed-pressure 
steam turbo-generators, utilizing chiefly the exhaust from 
the hoisting engines, fans and air compressor, is under 
process of construction. Electricity will be generated 
at 3000 volts and transmitted at 10,090 volts, being 
stepped down again for utilization at the first named po- 
tential. The motors at present aggregate upwards of 
30600 hp. and include hoists, pumps, fans and the usual 
auxiliary motors for use on the surface in workshops, 
sawmills and coal washery. 


Meeting of A. I. M. E. 


A meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, under the joint auspices of the Iron and Steel 
(Committee, the Committee on Petroleum and Gas and 
the Committee on Coal and Coke, will be held at Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., Oct. 8 to 10 inclusive. 
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A New Era 
By Carson W. SMItTH* 

There is much talk, at the present time, in regard to 
efficiency; we hear a great deal said about efficiency 
standards, eliiciency engineering, scientific management 
and other words and phrases of like suggestion. Though 
the study of industrial efficiency, in the modern scientific 
manner, is of comparatively recent date, the underlying 
principles have been already discovered. The aim and 
purpose of this study are good; the tendency is good. 

The elimination of waste, the utilization of products; 
the increase in capacity of units; these are all worth 
while. The growth of science and the knowledge of its 
principles and, especially, their application to industrial 
plants all over the country, are giving to this nation 
and to the world a foundation for the learning of a 
Greater Science, which is slowly but surely evolving from 
the heterogeneous chaos of the present inefficient indus- 
trialism. One hundred or two hundred years hence, the 
present period will be spoken of as the “Renaissance” or 
awakening of industrial development. 

The tendency of the present time points emphatically 
to a new era in the entire industrial werld. Business, 
efficiency and scientific management are important fea- 
tures of this development. The present labor unrest and 
socialistic tendencies point in the same direction. There 
is a leavening that is working profoundly in and through 
all classes ; but the future will prove that these tendencies 
are for the development of a broad socialism that will 
give every man a “square deal.” The time will come 
when the only man who is hungry will be the man who 
will not work. 

We hail in the coming of this era a new conception of 
justice and equity. There will be no red-flag socialism ; 
and friction between labor and employers of labor will ul- 
timately be eliminated, as productive only of waste and 
inefficiency. That this is not altogether a dream, many 
incidents of daily occurrence are proving. 


Coal and Coke Exhibits at 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 

The United States Steel Corporation, end its subsidi- 
ary companies, propose to have a comprehensive exhibit 
of its operations at the Panama-Pacifie Exposition, in 
San Francisco, 1915. In addition to the material ex- 
hibits, the Corporation expects to show, by moving 
pictures, its coal and coke operations throughout all de- 
partments, and all the ramifications of the processes 
used at its different plants. It will also set forth the 
work which it has done toward the social welfare of its 
employees and those depending on them, and will exhibit 
many forms of safety devices which have been conceived 
by its officials and employees. Aid and care for the in- 
jured, and the voice given to its employees through 
their committees, will also be demonstrated. 


ey 
The cost of concrete overcasts can he greatly reduced b) 
the use of reinforcement. Well screened tough coal can be 


economically used in place of crushed stone in massive stop 
pings, where the pressure or the danger from fire is not vers 
great. If not well screened, too much coal dust is apt to be 
present, necessitating the use of a large amount of cement 
without corresponding improvement in the strength of the 
concrete. 


*Superintendent, the Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., Dacono, 
Colo. 
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of Lee 


County, Va. 


By W. 


SYNOPSIS—The name refers not to the condition of 
the coal but to the mountain-girt character of the dis- 
trict. The central-power station and central washery 
exhibit uptodate developments in the mining industry. 


In the extreme western part of Virginia, on the Ken- 
tucky state line, is a coal field of some 40 square miles in 
extent, which has come into prominence within the last 
ten years. Locally, this is the Pocket or Little Black 
Mountain coal field of Lee County. 

Geographically, it is in southwestern Virginia, border- 
ing Kentucky, in the heart of the Appalachian Mountains. 
Little Black Mountain, the summit of which forms the 
state line, bounds two sides of this coal field, while Stone 
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THE VIRGINIA POCKET 


Mountain cuts it off from the world on the other sides, 
nature providing only one natural outlet, a water gap 
tor the north fork of Powell River through Stone Moun- 
tain, known as Pennington Gap. Thus, this region, en- 
tirely surrounded by mountain ranges, became known 
to the earliest settlers of southwestern Virginia as “The 
Pocket.” 


“THe Pocket” 

Topographically, the field is one of many small streams, 
with narrow, winding valleys, each stream heading in 
the main mountain ridges and being divided from its 
tributaries by spurs having steep slopes and sharp sum- 
mits. The main spurs, as they leave the mountain, are 
lofty, in many cases rising 200 to 300 ft. above the moun- 
tain, and maintaining this height until, with an abrupt 
break, they slope down to the stream at their foot. A’ter 
the upturned strata of Stone Mountain have reached 
their natural horizon, as they do a short distance from the 





consulting engineers, Big 


*Engineer with Fox & Peck, 
Stone Gap, Va. 
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foot of the mountain, they become regular, and have a 
general northwestwardly dip with moderate grades. 
Though this field, at the present time, produces only 
from 600,000 to 700,000 tons annually, it is, nevertheless, 
of great interest to the domestic coal trade, as the prin- 


_ cipal seam mined is one of the best domestic coals on the 


market. Eight mines, owned by six companies, are in 
operation ; a large central power station has recently been 
completed, and a washer, large enough to handle the en- 
tire output of the smaller sizes of coal in the field, will 
be completed in the early spring of 1914. 


History or FIELD 


This field was not opened when the first rush was made 
into southwestern Virginia in the latter part of the 
eighties, due, perhaps, to the fact that there the famous 
Imboden seam of Wise County has deteriorated and is 
practically worthless. “The Pocket” was undeveloped and 
unprospected until the year 1903, when the Darby Coal 
& Coke Co. began prospecting and purchased about 1500 
acres on Gin and Straight Creeks. About the same time, 
the principal land-owning company of this section, now 
known as the Black Mountain Corporation, entered the 
field, purchasing practically the entire region, with the 
exception of the 1500 acres mentioned above. The first 
company to open mines on the properties of the Black 
Mountain Corporation was the St. Charles Coal & Coke 
Co., which operated a mine on Seam No. 3, and later on 
Seam No. 5 also; this company, after passing through 
many and varied troubles, is known today as the Virginia- 
Lee Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 

The Darby Coal & Coke Co., working Seam No. 5, or 
the Darby Seam, had an output of from 200 to 300 tons 
a day when the exceptional high prices of 1905 and 1906 
prevailed in this field. Due to the superior qualities of 
the coal, and the small supply, it demanded and obtained 
an extremely high price, a price that would be fabulous 
there today. The profits made caused several new com- 
panies to enter the field, leases being obtained from the 
Black Mountain Corporation. The Virginia & South- 
western R.R. at once began to build several miles of ad- 
ditional tracks; and in the spring of 1907 there were 
seven mines in operation on the Darby Seam. 


Wovtp-BE Coat MEN Forcep Out BY COMPETITION 


With the exception of the Darby Coal & Coke Co. and 
the Bondurant Coal & Coke Co., the history of the vari- 
ous corporations has been one of trouble, due to poor man- 
agers and limited capital, and all but the two mentioned 
above have changed hands in different ways: two through 
the bankruptcy courts, others by reorganization or the 
sale of stock. But the impression must not be drawn 
from the statement that investments in this field are not 
advisable, for they are. The first companies rushed into 
the field with limited capital, opening their mines and 
beginning to ship coal just when the prices, which were 
so high, began to drop, and the money they expected to 
make, to pay their debts, vanished. As this was a new 
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coal and a new field, it did not have an established mar- 
ket, and prices remained low for some time, thereby forc- 
ing many of the companies and their stockholders to get 
out as best they could. These conditions naturally 
brought into the field experienced mine managers and 
real coal men, and the field now has established markets 
in the south, north and west. 

The Darby Coal & Coke Co. leased its plant and 
lands to the Darby Coal Mining Co. in 1909; and in 1911 
the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., Imperial plant, 
began shipping coal from their mines on No. 6 Seam. 

DESCRIPTION OF SEAMS 

Twelve workable seams of commercial value are found 
in this field, occurring in the upper part of the Pottsville 
group. Below Seam No. 1, according to report, are four 
or five coal seams in the lower part of the Pottsville 
group, and in the Lee Conglomerate, but they are thin, 
varying from a few inches to 2 or 3 ft. in thickness and 
are at the present time of no commercial value. 

Following will be found the different seams, with their 
thickness and the interval between them, beginning with 
the highest and descending: 


POCKET FIELD 
cliffs near the 


CROSS SECTION OF 
Harlan sandstone, exposed in 
tops, 40 ft. in thickness. 
No. 12 seam, from 48 to 60 in. in thickness; interval, aver- 
age, 60 ft. 
No. 11 seam, average, 36 in. interval, 300 ft. 
No. 10 seam, average, 72 in. in thickness; average, 


mountain 


in thickness; 
interval, 


. 9 seam, average, 55 in. in thickness; interval, average, 


No. 8 seam, average, 48 in. in thickness; interval, average, 
No. 7 
No. 6 
No. 5 
No. 4 
No. 3 


. 2 seam, average, 36 in. in thickness; interval, 


seam, average, 42 in. in thickness; interval, average, 


seam, average, 52 in. in thickness; interval, average, 


seam, from 36 to 48 in. in thickness; interval, average, 


seam, average, 30 in. in thickness; interval, average, 


seam, average, 40 in. in thickness; interval, average, 


average, 


from 36 to 72 in. in thickness. 
ANALYSES OF THE SEAMS 
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At present, only two seams are mined, Nos. 5 and 6; 
however, No. 10 seam on the head of Fawn Branch, was 
worked for two or three vears by the former Dominion 
Coal Co., but, due to the impreper construction of the 
incline and financial troubles, it was abandoned. The 
United Collieries o., now operating the Dominion plant 
on No. 5 seam, and opening a new mine on seam No. 6, 
on Benedict Branch, will, in the near future, build a new 
incline and open up this No. 10 Seam. 

The Darby, or No. 5, seam of coal is the most import- 
ant in the field at the present time, and it is the same 
as the Roda or Taggart coal of Wise County, Va., and 
the Kellioka, of Harlan County, Ky. This seam in the 
area mentioned varies from 26 tc 50 in. It is practically 
« clean coal, free from partings; it has a luster, is hard, 
and, when cut, breaks into splinters as well as blocks; it 
stands handling and the weather well, ignites quickly, 
burns splendidly in grate, stove or furnace, and leaves 
only a small quantity of a light reddish ash when com- 
plete combustion is obtained. This coal also makes a good 
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coke, although, at the present time, it is not used for 
coking, as the price of nut and slack for steam purposes 
is usually good. The seam is overlain with a heavy sand- 
stone top, but the sandstone is sometimes cut out by a 
heavy draw slate. The bottom is a clay. 

Seam No. 6, lying about 275 ft. above No. 5, averages 
about 50 in. in thickness, and has a parting varying from 
1% to 1 in. thick, usually occurring from 12 to 14 in. from 
the bottom. This coal, when cut, breaks into cubes, from 
the nut to block size; the blocks seldom exceed 12 in. in 
any dimension. The coal is hard, with a dull luster; it 
ignites with difficulty, burns slowly and leaves little ash. 
The top, in the mines of the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Co. on the head of Straight Creek, is exceptionally good, 
for after the drift mouth is passed, no cross-timbers and 
hut few props are needed anywhere in the mine. This 
seam is overlain with shale and the floor is of clay. 
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CENTRAL STATION OF ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION Co., 

Pocket, VA. 
Seam No. 10 has an average thickness of 6 ft. Lt con- 
tains a clay parting in the upper half and a thin shaly 
coal parting in the lower, and, usually, is overlain with 
sandstone and rests on shale. This coal blocks well, 
stands handling and weather, and is a good average 
domestic coal. 


ERATING COMPANIES 
OPERAT ComI 


The Black Mountain Mining Co., Big Stone Gap, Va., Dr. J. 
W. Kelly, president and general manager, leases from the 
Black Mountain Corporation. This company operates two 
mines on Seam No. 5, on Bailey Trace Branch, and has an out- 
put of 350 tons per day, shipping three grades of coal from 
Mine No. 1 and two grades from Mine No. 2. The power house 
consists of one 100-kw., belt-connected unit, 250 volts, direct 
current; additional power will be obtained from the central- 
power station. Mine No. 1 has four chain machines, two 
haulage motors, one electric pump and one electric rock 
drill. Mules are still used in parts of the mine for gathering 
Mining is done by the room-and-pillar method; rooms 40 ft. 
wide and gob entries. Mine No. 2: has two chain machines. 
two haulage motors, one fan motor and one electric rock drill 
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System of mining 


Mules are still used in parts of the mine. 
is the room-and-pillar method. The rooms are 
and the entries are gobbed. 

The Bondurant Coal & Coke Co., St. Charles, Va., C. W. Bon- 
durant, president and general manager, leases from the Black 
Mountain Corporation. This company is mining No. 5 seam 
on Straight Creek. The output is 30 tons per day, and three 
grades of coal are shipped. Coal is shot off the solid. The 
coal is hauled by mules with a gravity incline to tipple. The 
system of mining is the room-and-pillar method. Rooms are 
from 20 to 30 ft. wide and gob entries are driven when neces- 
sary. 

The Darby Coal Mining Co., Darbyville, Va., C. H. Thomp- 
son, president and general manager, leases from the Darby 
Coal & Coke Co. This company is mining Seam No. 5 on 
Gin Creek. The output is 360 tons per day, and three grades 
of coal are shipped. The two smaller grades are washed. 
The power house has one 150-kw. direct-connected generator 
developing direct current at 250 volts. There are four chain 
cutters, one Hess bar machine and three six-ton crab motors. 
The system of mining is the room-and-pillar method. The 
rooms are 40 ft. wide and are turned both ways from the 
cross-entries. 

The Old Virginia Coal Co., Darbyville, Va., C. H. Thomp- 
son, president and general manager, leases from the Black 
Mountain Corporation. This company is mining Seam No. 5 
on Straight Creek. The output is 450 tons per day, and three 
grades of coal are shipped. The power house has one 200-kw. 
belt-connected, 250-volt direct-current generator three-chain 
machines; one Hess bar machine and three 6-ton motors. 
Mules are used in some parts of the mine. The system of 
mining is the room-and-pillar method with rooms 40 ft. wide. 


40 ft. wide; 


The United Collieries Co., Bristol, Tenn., C. W. Bondurant, 
general manager. The plant is known as the Dominion col- 
liery and is leased from the Black Mountain corporation. 
This company is mining Seam No. 5 on Fawn Branch. The 
output is 250 tons per day, and three grades of coal are 
shipped. The power house contains one 150-kw. unit, belt- 
connected, delivering direct current at 250 volts. A sub- 
station is already installed to obtain power from the central- 
power station. Five chain machines and four motors are in 
The system 


use. Mules are still used in parts of the mines. 
of mining is the room-and-pillar method with rooms 30 to 
40 ft. wide and the cross-entries are gobbed. 

This company also operates the Benedict Plant, leas- 
ing from the Black Mountain Corporation. This opera- 
tion will mine Seams Nos. 6 and 10 on Benedict Branch of 


Straight Creek. The output will be 1000 tons per day and 
power will be obtained from the central-power station of the 
Electric Transmission Co. Modern machinery will be in- 
stalled throughout the mine. 


The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co.—Henry K. McHarg, 
Jr., vice-president and general manager, Roanoke, Va. The 
Imperial plant of this company, R. R. Williams, superintend- 
ent, leases from the Black Mountain Corporation. This oper- 
ation is mining Seam No. 6 on the head of Straight Creek, 
The output is 500 tons per day, and three grades of coal are 
shipped. The power house has one 250-kw. direct-connected 
unit delivering direct current at 550 volts. There are three 
chain machines, five motors and a gravity incline to the tipple. 
Coal is mined by the room-and-pillar method with rooms from 
25 to 30 ft. wide. 

The Virginia-Lee Co., Ine., Norfolk, Va. W. A. Wagner, 
vice-president and general manager, leases from the Biack 
Mountain Corporation. This company is mining Seam No. 5 
on Fawn Branch. The output is 400 tons per day and three 
grades of coal are shipped. The power house is equipped 


with one 150-kw. belt-connected unit delivering current at 
250 volts. There are seven machines and five electric locomo- 
tives. The coal is mined by a method giving a short-wall 


face of 120 ft. Where this method cannot be used on account 
of heavy draw slate, the room-and-pillar method replaces it 
with rooms 30 ft. wide. 


CENTRAL-PoWER PLANT 


The general manager of the Electric Transmission Co. 
is Harry B. Reed, of Lexington, Ky. The central-power 
station of this company is located at the Pocket. The 


building measures 90x50 ft., and is constructed of brick 
and concrete. It ‘has steel roof trusses and a concrete 
floor. A General Electric turbo-generator delivers 1000 
kw., with power factor of 80 per cent. at 2300 volts, the 
current being three-phase, 60 cycles. 


There are two 
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exciters each generating 25 kw.; one is motor-driven and 
the other actuated by a steam turbine. There is a five- 
panel black slate switchboard with lightning arrester and 
aluminum cell. The line voltage is 33,000 volts. 

The transmission line is carried on wooden poles with 
Byllesby wishbone cross-arms, 35,000-volt insulators 
being provided. Steam is raised in a battery of two 350- 
lip. boilers, the pressure being 200 lb. per square inch. 
The draft is secured by a steel stack, 5 ft. in diameter by 
140 ft. high. The vacuum of the turbine is provided by 
a Wheeler jet condenser. The piping is extra-heavy and 
was installed by B. F. Shaw & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Water for the condenser and boilers is taken from the 
North Fork of the Powell River through 12-in. pipe, 
concrete dam being built across the river. 

The intake is constructed of concrete and the water is 
double-screened before it is admitted to the pipe line. 
After being used in the condenser the water is pumped 
to a hot well, where the makeup pumps deliver it to a 
1000-hp. Blake-Knowles feed-water heater. Worthington 
outside-packed piston pumps are used for boiler feed. 
The rear of the building is of temporary construction, so 
that it can be extended for future installments. 

Five houses for employees have been erected. An 8-in 
well 341 ft. deep to supply water for domestic use has 
been drilled, and the water will be pumped to a 20,000 
gal. tank on the hillside. Another 2500-kw. unit, with 
the necessary boilers, will be installed later, and the trans- 
mission line will be extended to Harlan County, Ky., and 
te Wise County, Va. This plant was erected under the 
supervision of S. E. Puckette, with B. F. Shaw & Co. 
acting as consulting engineers. 


A ComMuNIty Coat WASHERY 


The Coal Washer Corporation, N. D. Bachman, Jr., 
general manager, Bristol, Tenn. The present eapacity of 
the washer constructed by this corporation is 750 tons 
every 10 hours. The constructors are the Montgomery 
Coal Washing & Manufacturing Co., Birmingham, <Ala.. 
who also are the manufacturers and designers of the jigs 

The present installation includes two jigs with foun- 
dations and a settling tank for these and for two more. 
The elevators will lift 1500 tons in 10 hours. There is 
one bin of 75 tons capacity for unwashed coal, and three 
bins of 100 tons capacity and one of 75 tons, for storing 
washed coal. 

Coal is delivered in railroad cars from the various ad- 
jacent mines and dumped below the tracks and elevate:l 
to unwashed-coal bins. Then it passes through the jigs 
and settling tank and is elevated to the top of the washed- 
coal bins, where it is screened into %4x2-in. nut, 
and 1- to %4-in. pea and slack, being sprayed in the 
revolving screen. The slack goes to another settling tank 
and is elevated by a slow-speed elevator. The coal above 
% in. is sold unwashed. The washed coal can be mixed in 
any way desired. Water will be pumped from the hot 
well of the power house of the Electric Transmission Co. 
and delivered to a 30,000 gal. tank on the hillside. 

This coal field is served by two railroads, the Virginia 
& Southwestern, a branch of the Southern R.R. and the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. These two railroads use the 
same tracks in the field from their junction at the Pocket. 

Acknowledgment is made to S. E. Puckette, engineer 
of the Black Mountain Corporation and to others in the 
field, for assistance in preparing this article. 














SY NOPSIS—The demand for interpole motors on min- 

ig locomotives appears to have been built up by the man- 

ufacturers. Their use complicates the wiring and neces- 

sitates the carrying of an extra set of spare parts, while 

the results secured are not appreciably better than those 

afforded by a properly designed noninterpole machine. 
& 

Most practices have their legitimate field of usefulness, 
and there are but few that cannot be overdone. So it is 
with interpole motors. The merit of interpole construc- 
tion for certain classes of service is beyond dispute, but it 
seems that the recognition of its good features has so 
urged the extension of its application that the legitimate 
limit of its usefulness along certain lines has been over- 
stepped. Particularly is this true in its adaptation to 
railway motors for electric mine locomotives. 

The engineer, in common with all his fellow beings 
whose efforts are of any avail, is continually working in 
the spirit of compromise, and the advantages of a certain 
practice should not be permitted to become assertive to 
the point of barring the spirit of compromise from the 
engineer’s considerations. 

In recent years there has been a strong tendency to 
urge upon the mine operator the use of locomotives 
equipped with interpole motors, and many have taken up 
this agitation and established a demand for interpole 
motor equipment without, perhaps, definitely knowing 
whether the basis on which this demand is made is rea- 
sonable or not. It is hoped that the facts set forth in the 
following discussion from which conclusions of some 
value may be drawn, will assist the practical mine man 
in deciding upon the value of interpole equipment from 
the standpoint of satisfactory and economical operation. 















































InTERPOLES ArE Not New 


Interpole-motor construction is by no means a new 
idea; it dates back at least to 1884. On Oct. 23 of that 
year, an application for patent on this principle was filed 
in the U. 8. Patent Office by R. H. Mather, and on Aug. 
25 of the following year a patent (No. 324,862) was 
granted under the title of “Regulator for Dynamo Elec- 
tric Machines and Motors.” 

The application of auxiliary poles midway between the 
main ones was exactly the same in principle as the pres- 
ent-day interpole practice, and the object as stated in the 
above mentioned patent was “to render dynamo electric 
machines of the specified classes self-regulating in such 
2 sense that with constant speed of driving and with a 
constant position of the brushes, any such machine will 
maintain a constant potential regardless of variations of 
resistance in the working circuit—in other words, it is 
the object of my invention to prevent the occurrence of 
sparking at the commutator without any change in the po- 
sition of the brushes, and at the same time to produce a 
constant electromotive force regardless of variations of re- 
sistance in the main circuit, a result which is particularly 
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desirable in incandescent lighting and in the electric de- 
position of metals.” 

At that time the laws of commutation were perhaps not 
so well understood as they are today, and the above word- 
ing, therefore, sounds a little ambiguous, but the object 
of preventing the occurrence of sparking at the commu- 
tator without any change in the position of the brushes, 
is clearly enough put. 

In 1885 and 1886 interpoles were used by F. L. 
Sprague in some experiments he was conducting on the 
Manhattan Elevated R.R. Commercial requirements, 
however, in regard to sparkless commutation, overload 
capacity and cost were not as exacting in those days as 
they are at present, and the principle was abandoned to 
be revived in more recent years. 

The question naturally is asked, “Why were inter- 
poles abandoned and then revived?” The answer has 
been hinted at above, but will be developed more fully 
later. 

SPARKLESS COMMUTATION Is PossIBLE WITHOUT INTER- 
POLES 

As a starting point then, the statement is made that 
where no restrictions are placed on the dimensions of the 
machine, it is possible to design a motor that will have 
practically sparkless commutation.from no load to full 
load jn both directions of rotation. By “practically 
sparkless commutation” is meant that any sparking which 
may occur is so slight that it cannot in any way be con- 
sidered injurious. As the load is increased above full 
load, however, the distorting effect of armature reactance 
upon field flux becomes more and more pronounced and 
objectionable and destructive sparking sets in. 

In the early days when knowledge of these matters was 
more or less vague, everybody from the designer and 
manufacturer to the ultimate purchaser played safe. 
Commercial competition was less keen than it is today; 
designs were of liberal proportions, both in regard to 
dimensions and amount of material, and in the specifica- 
tion of apparatus for a given duty, a generous factor of 
safety was allowed. Electrical apparatus was passing 
rapidly through successive stages of development, and to 
err on the side of “too much” rather than “too little” 
was the watchful care of every engineer. 

Eventually designs became more standardized; com- 
peting companies manufactured similar lines of appar- 
atus, and business was obtained largely on price. The 
electrical industry took its place among well founded com- 
mercial enterprises of the day, and the inventive engi- 
neer with original ideas gave way to the cold, calculating 
serutinizer of detail, whose sole business it was to reduce 
the cost of production of existing designs. 

A similar revolution took place in the specification o! 
machines, and the tendency toward investigating the 
average rather than the maximum duty in determining 
upon the capacity of the machine required became mor 
marked. 

Some significance then accrued to the term “overloac 
capacity,” and in the design of motors the long neglectec. 
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interpole was soon revived. The association of interpoles 
with overload should be borne in mind. Thus may be 
explained the reason why the interpole with its added 
complications of mechanical construction and electrical 
connections lay for so long a time dormant, to be revived 
later in the strife for economic production and efficient 
operation under conditions in respect to heating, etc., 
where the variation in load is such as to permit of inter- 
mittent overloads. 


Witt Liwirep Dimensions USE INTERPOLES 


Another legitimate application of interpoles is found in 
motors where the dimensions for a given horsepower and 
speed are limited by the machine of which the motor is 
a part. By virtue of the increased number of ampere 


conductors on the armature, made possible by the use of 


interpoles, the torque developed by the armature is in- 
creased by this construction so that for a given speed a 
greater horsepower with good commutation may be ob- 
tained from a frame of given dimensions. 

In general, interpoles are desirable and properly ap- 
plied in cases where the motor is subjected to overloads, 
or where a large horsepower at a low speed is cramped 
into small dimensions. 

But, thousands of interpole motors are designed for 
and put into service under conditions that do not fall 
under either one of these cases; conditions where the 
motor cannot be overloaded and where dimensions do not 
necessitate the use of interpoles to obtain the required 
horsepower. Then why are interpole motors built for 
these conditions, where dimensions are not limited and 
where the motor cannot be overloaded? The initiative 
in this matter is taken by the manufacturer; therefore, 
his side of the question will be considered first. 

As pointed out above, the efforts of the manufacturer’s 
engineers are directed toward decreasing the cost of pro- 
duction. Without going into detail, it ts generally possi- 
sible, because of the increased ampere conductors permis- 
sible on an armature of a given diameter when employing 
in.terpoles, to effect, in stationary motors of any con- 
siderable size, with continuous rating, a sufficient saving 
in material to more than offset the additional labor re- 
quired by the interpole construction. 

The size of motor in which the interpole design effects 
a saving in the cost of production, varies considerably 
with the design and methods of fabrication, but in general 
the interpole construction will not prove economical from 
a manufacturing standpoint on motors below 20 or 25 
hp. And so although commutation is but little, if at all, 
improved under working conditions, the cost of produc- 
tion may be reduced. 

The argument of good commutation under overload, 
however valueless in the particular application under 
question, still affords a talking point, and the interpole 
motor is urged on the trade by the manufacturer. 

The customer, under the impression that “overload 
capacity” means an increased factor of safety, overlooks 
the fact that in accepting an interpole motor, he accepts 
just as much more apparatus on which he must take a 
chance of break-down and for the upkeep of which he 
must keep added stock on hand as the interpoles repre- 
sent; and so, although the overload capacity may not be 
needed, the purchaser is easily won over to the attitude 
of the manufacturer in regard to interpole motors, and 
thus the demand is established. 
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In many cases where the motor is reasonably well 
looked after and cared for, and where the usage of the 
machine does not severely expose it to liability to damage, 
this point of upkeep on additional apparatus may not 
carry much weight, but there are places where this point 
is significant enough to demand deliberation, and of these, 
the electric locomotive for mine haulage is cited as per- 
haps the most conspicuous. 


A Locomotive CAN ONLY EXERT A CERTAIN PULL 


Consider the conditions under which the electric motor 
is applied to a mine locomotive. A locomotive of given 
weight hauling a trailing load, is capable of exerting a 
maximum effort at a speed depending upon the speed of 
the motor, the gear reduction and the diameter of the 
wheels. This maximum tractive effort which the loco- 
motive will exert depends upon the coefficient of adhesion 
between the locomotive wheels and the rail, and for gen- 
eral conditions may be taken as 20 per cent. for chilled 
cast-iron wheels or 25 per cent. for steel-tired wheels. 

In other words, the maximum tractive effort of a loco- 
motive with steel-tired wheels and driving on all wheels 
is 25 per cent. of the weight of the locomotive, which max- 
imum tractive effort is developed at a certain definite 
speed depending upon the motor equipment, gear reduc- 
tion and diameter of drivers and, therefore, represents a 
certain maximum horsepower. 

Allowing for the mechanical efficiency of the locomo- 
tive, the maximum horsepower developed by the motor is, 
therefore, determined. Since there is nothing to prevent 
the motor from being operated continuously at this max- 
imum horsepower while the locomotive is in operation, 
the motor equipment should be at least large enough to 
meet this condition, no matter what the purchaser may 
specify in regard to the average duty of the locomotive. 

For example, the purchaser may outline a schedule of 
duty in which the locomotive is required to develop the 
maximum draw-bar pull only occasionally, and for very 
short intervals, as will be the case if his haulage route 
contains a short, steep grade. The rest of the haul is 
comparatively easy, and the average horsepower required 
of the motor may be less than one-half of the maximum. 

Under this condition the locomotive might operate 
satisfactorily with a motor equipment having a normal 
rating of one-half the required maximum capacity, and 
an overload rating obtained by the apptication of inter- 
poles equal to the maximum capacity for short intervals. 
It is repeated that a locomotive with such a motor equip- 
ment might operate satisfactorily so Jong as the route re- 
mains unchanged, but this is an item over which the man- 
ufacturer has no control. 

The locomotive may he operated over the specified 
route for only a short time and be then placed on a haul 
that is practically level, as many cars as the weight of the 
locomotive will permit being hauled are coupled to it, and 
the maximum draw-bar pull developed almost continu- 
allv; the motor operates at double its normal rating al- 
most all the time, and trouble follows. 

The correct motor equipment for industrial haulage 
and especially mine haulage must have a normal capacity 
at least equal to and preferably 10 to 15 per cent. greater 
than the maximum tractive effort which the locomotive 
can develop regardless of any outlined schedule of duty. 
Then the motor cannot be overloaded, and troubles arising 
from excessive overload are eliminated. 
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The above has been well enough known for several 
years, but seems to be lost sight of in urging the overload 
performance of interpole motors for mine locomotives. 
It is merely desired to emphasize this point; the over- 
motored locomotive is the only successful locomotive for 
mine service, as the motors in such a machine vannot be 
overloaded. This eliminates the necessity for interpoles 
so far as overload is concerned. 

SUFFICIENT SPACE Is UstaLLty AVAILABLE 

The next point, then, concerns available space. With- 
out going into the question of design, it is a fact that for 
practically all combinations of locomotive weight and 
track gage, the dimensions available for the motor will 
permit of the design of a good noninterpole machine, or 
one that gives sparkless commutation up to its full rated 
joad, and whose speed is low enough for a single gear 
reduction. 

Special cases arise occasionally, as, for example, where 
an exceptionally heavy locomotive or an unusually high- 
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Wirtne CONNECTIONS OF A NON-INTERPOLE MorTor 


speed machine is desired on narrow gage. These condi- 
tions, however, can generally be met by a special mount- 
ing of the motor. There are extremely few cases that can 
be met with an interpole motor that cannot be met equally 
well by a noninterpole motor. 

Motors of the railway type are totally inclosed; they 
are rated on the one-hour basis, and since there is prac- 
tically no difference in efficiency between interpole and 
noninterpole motors, the amount of heat to be radiated 
for a given horsepower is practically the same in both 
cases and the dissipation of this heat within a given tem- 
perature rise requires a machine of practically the same 
size. in both cases. Therefore, entirely aside from the 
question of satisfactory commutation, the opportunity 
for reducing cost of preduction and over-all dimensions 
of motors for this class of service by the use of interpoles, 


is practically nil. 

The limited space available for the application of inter- 
poles to motors of this type oftentimes prohibits the 
design of an economically produced interpole machine 
capable of carrying overload with sparkless commutation. 

A detailed discussion of design does not fall within the 
scope of this paper; suffice it to say that to take advantage 
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of the interpole construction in the way of increased 
ampere conductors on the armature will generally neces- 
sitate excessive flux density in the interpole core, with 
consequent faulty commutation at overloads. Experience 
in the design of interpole motors of this type has pointed 
to the fact that the only correct way is to design a non- 
interpole motor as good as possible, and then if anything 
better is desired in the way of overload capacity, to add 
the interpoles. 
CoMMUTATION Is Nor ALWAYS TO BLAME 

It has been said that the majority of locomotive trou- 
bles arise from faulty commutation, and that with the 
use of interpoles these troubles are eliminated. That the 
majority of locomotive motor troubles arise in this way 
is not strictly true with a properly designed equipment, 
in spite of the fact that the commutator, brushes and 
brush-holders often show the greatest signs of abuse when 
the machine is examined after the trouble has occurred. 

The seat of trouble will more generally be found in 
worn armature bearings which permit of considerable 
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WIRING CONNECTIONS OF AN INTERPOLE Motor 


jarring, pounding and vibration with consequent chatter- 
ing of the brushes, small “make and break” ares between 
commutator and brushes causing pitted and blackened 
commutator surface, high mica, excessive wear and dis- 
integration of brushes and severe sparking which may 
eventually result in a flash-over or burn-out. All this is 
the result of badly worn armature bearings rather than 
faulty commutation, and is found in interpole as well as 
in noninterpole motors. 

Furthermore, worn armature bearings permit grease, 
oil and dirt, a mixture whose electrical conductiv- 
ity renders it a formidable promotor of trouble to 
enter the motor and accumulate on the commutator, 
brushes or brush-holders. The recognition of this has 
led the leading manufacturers of mine locomotives to 
embrace ball bearings as an effective remedy for these 
troubles, but the further step of adding interpoles is not 
necessary. 

If nothing advantageous is gained, is there possibly 
anything disadvantageous about an interpole equipment 
on a mine locomotive? Only this, as stated above: That 
the installing on a mine locomotive of interpole motors, 
is equivalent to installing as much additional and un- 
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necessary apparatus from which there is liability of break- 
down, and for which repairs must be carried in stock, as 
the auxiliary poles and their windings represent. The 
already small space inside of the motor is further filled 
by the auxiliary poles and coils, and more leads are 
packed into the motor, reducing accessibility and devreas- 
ing the ease of repair. 

The acompanying illustration represents wiring dia- 
grams drawn to scale of similar motors, one without, and 
one with interpoles, and illustrates what the addition of 
interpoles means in this respect. The connections shown 
might, of course, be somewhat simplified and leads short- 
ened by making two kinds of field coils, one open end 
and the other closed, but there is the obvious objection of 
having to provide two different kinds of coils with the 
possibility of getting them wrongly placed. 

The complication of connections by the addition of the 
auxiliary windings is not altogether a trivial considera- 
tion from the standpoint of the mine electrician and the 
carrying of an unnecessary stock for repairs is not at- 
tractive. 

There is no lengthy or involved moral to the above. 
The conclusion is simply this: Overload capacity is not 
needed on properly designed mine locomotives ; no appre- 
ciable saving in the cost of production of motors of this 
type is effected by the use of interpoles, and where good 
noninterpole motors with satisfactory commutation can 
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be obtained, the installation of unnecessary equipment is 
not to be recommended. 
Mimers’ Electric Lamps 


In a paper on the “Design and Maintenance of 
Miners’ Electric Lamps,” before the London branch ot 
the Association of Mining Electrical Engineers, F. J. 
Turquand says the design of miners’ electric lamps may 
be divided into three subsections: (1) The shell, or case, 
including the lantern or light-emitting portion; (2) the 
battery or source of electrical energy; (3) the methods 
of mechanically and electrically connecting the lamp case 
containing the electric bulb with the battery, including 
locking devices. 

The main points in erecting a miner’s electric lamp 
charging and repair installation are: (a) An electric 
supply at constant voltage supplied through a cireuit, the 
installation resistance of which is high and without lia- 
bility to leaks; (b) absolutely accurate circuit and test- 
ing voltmeters and ammeters, including a main-cir- 
cuit recording-volt- and ampere-meter, which should be 
recalibrated periodically and have frequent sub-section 
fuses with the minimum of margin; (c) strong benches 
and charging racks completely covered with stout lead 
or glass sheet; (4) facility for washing down with a hose, 
and quick drainage. 
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SY NOPSTS—Peace and disarmament have followed the 
entrance of the U.S, troops into Colorado, The militia 
under arnis now numbers 30 men. 
¥ 
Last week we gave a history of the strike from the 
burning of the Ludlow camp to the dispatch of United States 
troops to the scene of action. The account this week is of 
a continuous pacification which bids fair to last at least as 
long as the troops remain. The President telegraphed to 
Governor E. M. Ammons that he should call the attention of 
the legislature to the need for immediate consideration of 
the whole situation as soon as that body would convene, 
namely, on May 4, and added: 
“The manifest disadvantages of having two military forces 
under separate control operating within the same locality 
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strikers and was defended by Superintendent Nichols and 40 
mine guards and strike breakers. The strikers had ap- 
proached the camp at night and attacked the mine at 5 
o’clock in the morning, the defense being aided by a machine 
gun mounted above the superintendent’s office. 

This gun became “leaded” in half an hour, but for three 
hours more the men in the camp withstood the fire until 
every building had been riddled. They then withdrew, leav- 
ing six of their number dead. Three strikers were killed, 
one of the bodies being pulled down from a tree, the man 
having ascended to pick off the defenders with a _ high- 
powered rifle. As a result of the fighting the Forbes camp 
of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. is burned to the ground. 

The mine owners here threatened arrest of J. P. White, 
J. R. Lewson, J. McLennan, E. Doyle, F. Hayes and other 
union members on a charge of murder or conspiracy to mur- 
der in connection with the Forbes attack. 
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CoLtorabo Mine War ARBITRATION COMMISSION 


From left to right they 
dent of Kentucky 


leads me to request you to withdraw your militia so soon as 
the troops of the United States have reached the scene and 
are ready to take over the necessary control. 

SHOULD THE MILITIA WITHDRAW? 


Governor Ammons very properly replied that he under- 
stood this part of the President’s message to mean that the 
militia should not be kept in arms in parts of the state 
where United States troops were stationed. Cafion City and 
Trinidad, at which towns the two United States forces are 
stationed, are 137 miles apart by railroad. The former town 
is 192 miles from Boulder by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé and the Colorado and Southern Rys. Near this latter town 
much of the violence of which we have been reading has been 
committed. It is not easy to see how the executive of the 
state of Colorado could be justified in removing the militia 
and leaving so large an area open to the armed forces of 
strikers, so long as the distribution of forces remained un- 
altered and the army of occupation was not augmented. 


THE FIGHT AT FORBES 
On Apr. 29 the fighting still continued. <A _ conflict at 


Forbes, 10 miles north of Trinidad, which is near the New 
Mexico line, resulted in the death of nine men, there being 
six wounded. Forbes was attacked by some 150 or 200 


are: William Fairley, of the U. M. W. i A.; Secretary of Labor Wilson, and Hywel 
Coa 


Davies, presi- 
Operators’ Association. 

Major Patrick: Hamrock stated to the Women’s Peace As- 
sociation that he heard the shots at Forbes and telephoned 
to Governor Ammons repeatedly for permission to move his 
150 militiamen from Ludlow to the defense, but could not 
get his consent. The governor declares he did not receive 
any such request. 


WALSENBURG AND LOUISVILLE 


in the Walsenburg region, about 30 
which 200 militiamen, under Col. 
Edward Verderberg, participated. As a result five men were 
slain and three wounded, the former inciuding Maj. P. C. 
Lester, of the hospital corps, who was attending a private, 
Miller, 150 yd. from the strikers’ position. He was shot twice 
after he was dead, his Red Cross badges and revolver re- 
moved and his military overcoat was torn from his body. 

On the preceding night in Louisville, 187 miles away by 
rail, a fierce fight had ensued. The militia succeeded in 
overpowering the opposition, and entered Hecla to find it 
deserted by the miners, their women and children having 
been sent to Boulder and Denver. 

LUDLOW INQUEST 

On Apr. 29 an inquest was held of the victims of the 

Ludlow battle. Dr. Asa Harvey, of Aguilar, physician of 


There was conflict 
miles further north, in 
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Srrikers’ Tenr Cotony at LupLow, Coto. 


the union at that place testified that after the fire in the 
tent colony had practically died down and while the women 
and children lay in the “safety pit’ the militiamen applied 
torches to the inflammable canvas and that he with a ranch 
man had witnessed the deed. He also declared that the 
militia violated the white flag and fired on him while he was 
tending a patient. 

From evidence given on May 2, it seems increasingly diffi- 
cult to exonerate the militia, even if we grant that the 
citizen force had every reason to attack and remove the tent 
colony as being an encampment of armed forces occupying 








a strategic position and constantly used as a vantage point 
in lawless attacks on the militia and strike breakers. 


DEATH OF LOUIS TIKAS 


Evidence as to the death of Louis Tikas seem to show that 
it took place in a most barbarous manner and even in viola- 
tion of the rules of martial law which, however, was not in 
operation at that time. R. J. MacDonald, ex-stenographer of 
the Colorado Military Commission, declared that he heard 
Lieut. E. K. Linderfelt say, ‘I have ordered them not to 
hang him, but I have spoiled a good rifle.” 
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Mitirary HeEapquarters oF U. M. W. or A., av Trinipip, Coro. 


Mr. MacDonald declared he had been told that Tikas was 
arrested and would be hanged. He met Linderfelt carrying 
his rifle over his shoulder with the stock to the rear. Previ- 
ous testimony had declared that Tikas had been shot twice 
in the back and that his head had been crushed by a blunt 
instrument. The events recorded are a further indictment 
of the usefulness of the militia in times of civil strife. It 
is not trained and drilled like an army or a constabulary 
force and not being steadily under arms, the undesirable per- 
sonel is not thoroughly weeded out as in the regular forces 
ner is the espirit de corps so strongly developed. 


MILITIA HAS SUBJECTED ITSELF TO SUSPICION 


It must be remembered that the militia has suffered a 
great deal of maltreatment from its oponents, many of its 
members had been killed and we can only condemn it be- 
cause we expect a higher sense of duty from soldiers who 
are officers of the law and from citizens than we do from 
civilians and foreigners. As the Military Commission has 
declared the militia guilty of the murder of Tikas, the evi- 
dence seems strongly against them. Eighty-six members of 
Company B, Second Regiment, are to be courtmartialed, but 
probably only a few are guilty, perhaps only Lieutenant 
Linderfelt. This one evidence of savagery, however, makes 
it difficult for the public to give the military a blanket exon- 
eration on all the other charges which have been brought 


against it. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF LUDLOW 


Henry A. Atkinson, secretary of the Social Service Com- 
mission of Congregational Churches, an advocate of the 


miners’ cause, says of the Ludlow camps, the words being 
taken from a briefed account in the “New York Survey:” 

This colony was a strategic position for the miners as it 
enabled them to keep watch on the station of the Colorado 

Southern R.R. at Ludlow where strike breakers would 
detrain for several important mines. The land on which the 
colony was located was leased by the United Mine Workers 
of America, who furnished the tents and have supported the 
colony. There were 178 tents housing 900 people, of whom 
271 were children, 25 babies having been born there since 
October. 

Evidently, as the colonists were armed, there were only 
two courses to pursue: either to close the mines or to at- 
tack the camp. The militia was clearly checkmated by 
the strikers if the camp was to be kept inviolate. 


THE INTERVIEW WITH ROCKEFELLER 

Apparently the unrest has spread to New York City. 
Displeased with the somewhat general complaint that he had 
rebuffed Congressman Foster, J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., on Apr. 
28 made a statement that Mr. Foster was unable to make 
any suggestion. which did not involve the unionizing of the 
mines or the submission of this question to arbitration. He 
ndded that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. did not deny the 
right of any men to enter a union or to assert themselves 
freely in union for the furtherance of their common and 
legitimate interests, but it did assert the equal right of an 
individual to work independently of a union, if he so elected. 

As a result of the interview with Mr. Foster, J. D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., who has always been regarded as an exemplary 
employer even by those who have denounced his other busi- 
ness methods, has been subjected to fierce criticism in the 
Federal House of Representatives. Men and women in mourn- 
ing have picketed his offices at 26 Broadway and his house 
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ARMED MINERS AT Firtinc LINE IN ALL-NIGHT 
BaTTLe, LOUISVILLE, Coto., APRIL 27 


at West 54th St. and have been arrested for blocking the 
sidewalk. Some paid fines and were released; others refused 
and took part in a short and ineffectual “hunger strike.” 


ROCKEFELLER’S REPLY 
Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., made a detailed reply, under the 
following heads, to those who declared that the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. did not use its employees rightly: 

1. The Ejight-Hour Day. This was established by 
fuel company for all its coal miners some time ago. 

2. Semi-Monthly Pay. When this question was raised by 
one or two miners in one of the camps of the company, the 
officers at once studied the question and without delay de- 
cided to pay not only the miners in that particular camp 
twice a month but all the miners employed by the company. 

38. Checkweighmen. For several years the fuel company 
has raised no objection to the employment by the miners of 
their own checkweighmen, as is done in Eastern mines where 
union labor is employed. In order that new men might un- 
derstand their right in this matter, the officers of the com- 
pany gave instructions that circulars should be posted in all 
the mines, stating that the company had always encouraged 
its miners to employ their own checkweighmen. 

4. Company Stores. It has been charged that the em- 
ployees of the fuel company are obliged to buy at the com- 
pany’s stores. The storekeepers are under strict instructions 
to say to all that they are at liberty to trade where they 
please, that the company is glad of their patronage but 
that their standing will not be affected one way or the other 
by their action in the matter. As a result of a study made 
in one of the mining camps of the company, it was found 
that only 22 per cent. of the wages of the men were spent 
in the company’s stores. 

5. Wages. In spite of the fact that no dividends have 
been paid on the common stock of the company since our 
connection with it, a matter of at least 10 or 12 years, and 
only $780,000 has been paid on the preferred stock, of which 
the greater part represented payment on account of an 
accrued dividend which had accumulated during many years, 
the company voluntarily increased the wages of its miners 
last year by a total amount of $300,000 a year and of its 
steel employees by a total of $350,000 a year. The wage 
scale compares favorably with that of any similar mines, 
whether union or nonunion, in any part of the country. 


J R. LAWSON ANSWERS ROCKEFELLER’S STATEMENT 


The reply of John R. Lawson, member of the Interna- 
tional Executive Board of the United Mine Workers, recorded 
by Helen R. Robinson, is probably fair but puerile. He says 
that the eight-hour law was passed in 1905 and broadened in 
1913 and eould not be withstcod, owing to the care in its 
framing. The semi-monthly pay law was established by law 
ir 1901 and was not observed till March, 1912, when a strike 
was threatened. The law permitting the men to elect check- 
weighmen was passed in 1897. Lawson claims, ‘With no 
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STRIKER FIRING rromM AMBUSH IN ONE OF THE BATTLES 


NEAR LuDLow, COoLo. 


union back of him, what would be the use of miners payiny 
a checkweighman?”, which is a check on the operators’ 
statement that the union was weak at the time of the 
breaking out of the strike. There was a law passed in 1899 
forbidding companies to compel their men to trade at the 
store. “May be,’ Lawson said, “the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. people are observing that law just now, but they were 
not doing it when the strike was called.” 

But if these things are true, arbitration is still not nec- 
essary and a strike might well be declared off. A conference 
is not needed; the companies declare they have and will keep 
the law; the law is there to compel them. What need is 
there for controversy or arbitration? In a way everything 
Lawson is recorded to have said, leads one to the conclusion 
that the fight is for a closed shop. 


ARBITRATION 


The President still hopes to arrange for arbitration, how- 
ever, and has sent for Hywel Davies, president of the Ken- 
tucky Coal Operators’ Association, and William Fairley, a 
member of the Mine Workers Association in Alabama. He 
expects to ask them to appoint a third man. 

On page 775 of this issue will be found the correspond- 
ence between Martin S. Foster, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
the coal-company officials in Colorado relative to arbitra- 
tion. 











THESE Four StrIKE-BREAKERS WERE KILLED THE DAY 
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The Italian and Austro-Hungarian governments are in- 
teresting themselves in their citizens who have been killed 
in the recent fights. The Italian consul at Denver has gone 
to Trinidad to obtain a complete account of the deaths of 
such men. 

GENERAL STRIKE 


The miners throughout the country have condemned the 
action of the Colorado authorities. At Pittsburg, Kan., the 
United Mine Workers threatened a general strike unless 
Lresident Wilson took immediate steps to investigate the 
strike situation. The same district convention voted that 
the entire defense fund of the district, to wit, $200,000, be 
placed in the hands of John P. White to use in furtherance 
of the Colorado strike. The action of the 25 members of 
the executive board of the United Mine Workers now meet- 
ing at Indianapolis, Ind., is awaited with interest. It as- 
sembled May 4 and may possibly call a general strike, but 
is more likely, it is thought, to sustain the Federal Govern- 
ment in its action. At Peoria, Ill., and Du Bois, Penn., the 
United Mine Workers suggested such a strike as a protest. 


SUCCESS OF U. S. TROOPS 


The troops from Forts D. A. Russell and Leavenworth, 
Kan., arrived on Apr. 30 at Cafion City and Trinidad re- 
spectively. Mayor Holbrook is in charge. Guns were sur- 
rendered by 650 strikers at Walsenburg. Major-General Chase 
withdrew his militia from the district. 

But the troops appeared to be insufficient for the pacifica- 
tion of so large an area and consequently on the request of 
Governor Ammons and Congressman Edward Keating, Presi- 
dent Wilson sent the Eleventh Calvary from Fort Oglethrope, 
Ga., comprising 860 men, and two troops of the Twelfth Cal- 
vary from Fort Robinson, Neb., comprising 140 men. The 
first mentioned force will go to the southern part of the 
southern field, which includes Trinidad, Walsenburg, Forbes, 
Aguilar and Delagua. The other force will be the first sent 
to the northern field—Boulder and Louisville. Col. James 
Lockett, of the Eleventh Calvary, will be in supreme com- 
mand. On May 2 the last militiamen left the southern dis- 
trict, one troop of U. S. soldiers being sent to Ludlow, re- 
lieving 200 men of the militia from duty. 


DISARMAMENT 


Also, on May 2 the Secretary of War, L. M. Garrison, is- 
sued a proclamation calling upon individuals, firms, associa- 
tions and corporations in the Colorado strike districts to 
give up their arms. The secretary stated privately that the 
intention was to disarm first the rioters, then the sellers of 
arms and lastly the citizens. Receipts are befng given those 
who surrender their arms, but no promise has been made to 
return them. Whether the United States troops have the 
right to disarm the militia and the mine guards who have 
been duly sworn to maintain the peace of the state is a 
question, and Major Holbrook showed no disposition to at- 
tempt such a disarmament. Even after the proclamation it 
seemed likely that only those volunteering such surrender or 
opposing the military forces of the United States would be 
disarmed by force. 

Orders have been issued forbidding railroads and express 
companies from shipping weapons into Colorado except for 
the use of Federal troops. 


THE COLORADO LEGISLATURE 


On May 4 the legislature of the State of Colorado met 
in special session at the call of Governor Ammons. The 
immediate outcome was less eventful than was expected, the 
chief executive being greeted with applause. It has been 
stated that Governor Ammons will introduce an arbitration 
bill which will, however, not have compulsatory features. 

It is also likely that a bill creating a constabulary will 
be introduced. The legislature has to provide $1,000,000 to 
meet the state military indebtedness. Impeachment of the 
governor appears to be unlikely, as the vote for the speaker 
showed that 23 were in his favor and only 17 opposed. Fur- 
thermore, five of his supporters were not present at the vote. 

The latest report shows that the militia is completely dis- 
banded, except in Routt County at the Oak Creek mine. This 
detachment of 30 men is located 224 miles distant from the 
nearest United States force which is detailed for service in 
maintaining peace. 
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Recent experiments in byproduct ovens in Great Britain 
showed that out of every ton of coal charged, there was ob- 
tained from twelye to fifteen c.w.t. of excellent coke, which 
sold in the market for $7.50 per ton. This same ton of coal 
also gave 30 lb. of ammonia, which sells for $63 per ton; 
100 Ib. of tar, at $8.50 per ton; 2% gal. of benzol worth 60c.; 
and 5000 cu.ft. of gas. 
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University of Temmessee Offfers 
a Course in Coal Mining 


The Mining Department of the University of Ten- 
nessee, at Knoxville, will offer a two-weeks’ course in 
practical coal-mining subjects to candidates who are qual- 
ifying themselves for the State Mine Foremen’s Exam- 
ination, and to others who are interested in the work. 
The course will begin on May 18, and continue until May 
30. It will be under the direction of Dr. Jarvis, of the 
mining department, assisted by Geo. E. Sylvester, Chief 
Mine Inspector of Tennessee and his deputies, togethe: 
with other practical mining men of the state. 

The work has been arranged on the basis of particular 
topics and days, so that those who find themselves unable 
to attend the entire session may select the subjects that 
are of chief interest to them and be present on those days 
only, 

The schedule of subjects and time devoted to them is as 
tcllows: 

Mine gases, their chemical and physical properties; test- 
ing mine gases; effect on the human system; handling mine 
gases and the management of gaseous mines. May 18. 

The theory and practice of mine ventilation; distribution 
of air currents. May 19 and 20. 

Methods of mining; mine timbering and support; mine de- 
velopment; tunneling and shaft sinking. May 21, 22 and 23. 

The use of electricity in mines; haulage; lighting; sig- 
naling; dangers. May 25. 

Explosives used in mines; the handling, use, storage ani 
the theory of explosives; testing. May 26. 

Mine drainage and haulage; haulage systems; laying out 
tracks; transportation of men, coal and explosives. May 27 
and 28. 

Inspection, discipline and sanitation in and around mines; 
mining law; duties of mine foremen and miners. May 29. 

Mine accidents; first-aid and rescue work. May 30. 
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The Certificate Law 


In a recent decision of the examining board of the 
Province of Alberta, Canada, refusing the application of 
a former certified resident of Scotland, for a certificate 
of competency making him eligible to hold the position 
of mine manager in the province, the reason given for 
not issuing such certificate under the new law was that, 
in the opinion of the board, the standard of examination 
in Great Britain in 1909 (the date of the candidate’s 
British certificate) was not equivalent to the present 
standard of examination in Alberta Province. The board 
further stated that the percentage of marks necessary to 
obtain a first-class certificate in Great Britain is not so 
high as the percentage required in Alberta. 


CERTIFICATES FROM OTHER CouNTRIES ARE HONORED BY 
THE CANADIAN AUTHORITIES 


The new law authorizes an examining board to grant 
certificates, without examination, to the holders of cer- 
tificates from any other country, providing that the board 
considers that the standard of training and examination 
required in the other country was equivalent to that re- 
quired in the province. In making their decision in this 
case, we believe the examining board acted conscientiously, 
only desiring to maintain the standard of efficiency re- 
quired of all certified mine managers, for whose ability 
to, assume such. duties they. are: responsible. The law is 
the safeguard of all mine workers, and its representatives 
only perform their duty in striving to maintain the 
standard required. 
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Statement of Colorado 


SYNOPSIS—The following is the statement of Martin 
D. Foster, chairman of the House Mines and Mining 
Committee, relative to arbitration and the reply of the 
operators to his proposal: 


QS 


FOSTER’S STATEMENT 


In my conference with Mr. Rockefeller at his office in 
New York I urged on him the importance of submitting the 
differences existing between the striking miners and the 
operators, to a fair and neutral board of arbitration, believing 
that troubles existing in the state of Colorado could be 
peacefully settled. 

I spent the month of February in Colorado at the direc- 
tion of the House of Representatives, investigating condi- 
tions. Mr. Rockefeller has not been there in ten years. I 
have been over the property and have conferred with and 
examined men on both sides of the controversy. I under- 
stand the issues on both sides. 

There is nothing in the differences which cannot be settled 
by arbitration. The demand that the union be recognized 
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yperators 


union and all the other differences can be amicably settled. 
In my judgment, it is your duty to do so. 


ROCKEFELLER TO FOSTER 


Your telegram last night received. I am forwarding it to 
the officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in Denver, who, 
with officials of other mining companies in Colorado, are 
the only ones competent to deal with the question therein 
referred to. 


REPLY OF FOSTER 


Your telegram somewhat a disappointment. We were in 
hopes that you would deem the situation so grave and serious 
that you would give your personal effort to prevent the 
further killing of men, women and children, and we renew 
the hope that you will reconsider and resolve to use your 
personal influence and authority to this humane end. 


REPLY OF EIGHTEEN COAL COMPANIES 


Reply of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and other coal- 
operating companies to Dr. Foster. 

Answering your telegram of last night addressed to John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. and referred to Colorado coal-mine own- 
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has now been withdrawn. The great question now confront- 
ing the strikers and owners is, “Will you agree to submit 
the matter to adjustment by arbitration?” 

Mr. Rockefeller cannot evade his responsibility; he can- 
not set forth the excuse that he will not arbitrate the recog- 
nition of the union. He can prevent loss of life and property 
by yielding to arbitration. 

The great Pennsylvania strike and also the recent West 
Virginia strike were settled by men on both sides agreeing 
to abide by the decision of umpires. 

National sentiment and every instinct of humanity de- 
mand the prompt settlement of the Colorado strike. Nothing 
should prevent both strikers and Mr. Rockefeller from plac- 
ing the case before a neutral board. 


TELEGRAM OF FOSTER TO ROCKEFELLER 


William Green, secretary-treasurer of the International 
Mine Workers’ Union, makes public statement that mine 
workers will waive any recognition of union or unionizing 
camps., Are you willing to enter into negotiations for. set- 
tlement of strike on that basis and stop the killing of men, 
women and children? I strongly urge you to do so, and 
believe the strike can be ended without recognition of the 


ers for reply: When, on Apr. 16,-the governor withdrew all 
except a small detachment of militia from the field, order and 
quiet prevailed in this state. There were employed by oper- 
ators of Colorado coal mines more than 10,000 apparently 
contented men. On the morning of Apr. 20 the strikers 
in the Ludlow tent colony, two miles from the nearest coal 
mine, placed their women and children in what they con- 
sidered places of safety, and made an armed attack upon the 
militia, encamped nearby. 


LUDLOW 


The fight continued throughout the day and several men 
were killed. During the battle the tent colony was destroyed 
by fire. The next day the bodies of two women and eleven 
children were discovered in a hole under a tent where the 
strikers had placed them when the attack upon the soldiers 
was begun. They had all been suffocated. None of these 
children and no woman was killed by rifle fire nor did the 
soldiers know of, or have reason to suspect, the presence of 
non-combatants where the strikers had concealed them. 

On Apr. 23, Lawson, international board member United 
Mine Workers of America, and the leader of the strikers, in 
an interview published throughout the state, asserted that a 
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war of extermination would thenceforth be conducted by the 
strikers, and Doyle, secretary of the United Mine Workers 
ef America, by wire instructed the officials of local unions 
to watch for the approach of the militia, which had been 
ordered back into the field. The meaning and purpose of 
such language was obvious. 


MURDER AND INCENDIARISM 


Since that time the strikers, in armed bodies varying in 
number from 50 to 400, have attacked the town of Delagua 
from the hills and killed three men. They have dynamited 
and burned the buildings and equipment of the Empire, 
Southwestern and Green Cafion mines at Aguilar. They have 
driven men, women and children into the Empire mine and 
sealed the entrance with explosives. After the declaration 
of truce agreed to between the Governor and Hawkins at- 
torney for the mine workers, they drove the postmaster and 
others away from the Sunnyside mine and took possession 
of it, as well as the Pictou mine. 

They dynamited the tipple at the McLaughlin mine and 
fired many shots into the buildings at Maitland. They forc- 
ibly entered the store building at Rockvale and carried away 
guns and ammunition. They attacked the building and 
dwelling houses at the Chandler mine and kept up a merci- 
less fire from the hills for nearly 40 hours, killing one man, 
and finally took possession of the camp by slipping in a 
number of men under a white flag. 

They have burned, dynamited and completely destroyed 
the McNally mine in Huerfano County, kept up an almost 
continuous fire from entrenchments for fifty hours upon the 
Walsen mine, wounded one woman, killed and wounded four 
men and killed a surgeon wearing the Red Cross insignia 
while attending a wounded soldier on the field. 

They viciously attacked the Hecla mine in Boulder County, 
killed one and wounded three men, and drove all employees 
and their families to cover for many hours. They attacked 
the Forbes mine in Las Animas County with a force of 400 
armed men, killed seven miners, including four Japanese, and 
burned everything in sight, including a stable and thirty- 


three mules. 
THE UNION, A PARTY TO VIOLENCE 


In the prosecution of the campaign of extermination, the 
foregoing are some of the things those men have done dur- 
ing the past few days, with the tacit consent, active codpera- 
tion, and under the personal direction and control of officers 
and paid agents of the United Mine Workers of America. 

As stated before, the coal mine operators of this state 
now have in their employ about 10,000 men, who are satisfied 
with the conditions of their employment. We promised these 
men protection from personal violence when the strike was 
called, and they have stood loyally by their employers under 
mest trying circumstances, disregarding the dangers and 
privations incident to the recent armed attacks of strikers 
upon them and their homes. With these men we will always 
treat concerning matters of their welfare. 

But we cannot enter into negotiations of any character 
with the officers and agents of the United Mine Workers of 
America, who alone are responsible for the terrible reign of 
disorder and bloodshed which has disgraced the state. In- 
stead of it being our duty to do so we conceive it rather 
the duty of the officials of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, who called the strike, now to call it off. They can do 
so if they see fit, and by so doing they will within an hour 
in a great measure restore industrial peace and prosperity 
to this state. E 

In no event will the American people, when fully advised, 
permit 1200 or 1500 armed strikers to continue their unlawful 
efforts to prevent 10,000 law-abiding and industrious men from 
working for whom, when, and upon such terms as they 
see fit. 

COLORADO FUEL & TRON CO., 

By J. F. Welborn, President. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN FUEL CoO., 

By David W. Brown, Vice-President. 
VICTOR-AMERICAN FUEL CO., 

By G. F. Bartlett, Jr., Vice-President. 
OAKDALE COAL Co... 

Dy William B. Lewis, President. 
SOUTH CANON COAL CO., 

By H. F. Nash, General Manager. 
PRIMROSE COAL CoO., 

By H. B. King, President. 
THE RUGBY FUEL CoO,., 

Ry George D. Kimball, General Manager. 
THE HUERFANO COAL CO., 

By S. S. Murphy, President. 
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CONSOLIDATED COAL & COKE CoO., 
By Cc. L. Baum. 
ROUTT COUNTY FUEL CO., 
3y F. L. Prentiss President. 
YAMPA VALLEY COAL CoO., 
By P. M. Peltier, President. 
‘HAYDEN BROS. (Juniper Mine), 
By Lewis A. Hayden. 
EMPIRE COAL MINING CO., 
By Marthene and Siple. 
SOUTHWESTERN FUEL CO., 
3y S. W. Sipie, President. 
THE NATIONAL FUEL CO., 
By H. Van Mater, President. 
THE ROYAL FUEL CO., 
By H. Van Mater, President. 
THE UNION COAL & COKE CO., 
By J. V. Bowen, President. 
MOFFATT COAL CO., 
By S. M. Perry President. 
LEYDEN COAL CoO., 
By S. M. Perry President. 
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A New Psychrometer 


A new form of a swing psychrometer has recently been 
brought out by the Davis Instrument Manufacturing Co., 
of Baltimore, Md. This instrument, which is shown in 
the accompanying 
illustration, is 8 in. 
in length. The two 
graduated, standard 
thermometers are 
mounted side by side on a light 
metal frame, to which is attached a 
short handle that permits the instru- 
ment to be swung about this handle 
as an axis, for the purpose of secur- 
ing a more uniform evaporation of 
the water from the wet bulb, than is 
obtained in the other type of in- 
strument, which is stationary, 

Two of the features in which this 
instrument is superior to other 
forms of swing psvchrometers are 
the lightness of its mounting and 
its compactness. As shown in the 
illustration, the frame of the instru- 
ment consists of a central light rod 
that terminates in a screw point, 
which secures the instrument in its 
case byscrewinginto a hole in the bottom of the tube or case 
shown on the left. The case is 1 in. in diameter and pro- 
vides a convenient and safe means of protecting the in- 
strument from harm, in transportation or when being 
carried from place to place. The wet tube, shown on 
the right, is mounted at a slightly lower level than the 
dry tube on the left. The bulb of the former is covered 
with a small silken sack, which can be reedily immersed 
in a vial of water, without wetting the dry tube, when 
the instrument is to be used. Accurate and rapid read- 
ings are obtained with this instrument, which is the most 
convenient form of psychrometer that we have seen. 
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A CONVENIENT 
PsYCHROMETER 


It requires great skill and a lot of experience to enable 
a fireboss to judge by means of the ordinary safety lamp 
when he has a gas cap. He is often troubled in estimating 
small percentages. Indeed it is possible that the number of 
firebosses who can accurately test a percentage of 2%, on 
examination would be found to be in a minority. The eye 
is given to playing tricks, often regulated by the health of 
the individual—good today but indifferent tomorrow. 
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Editorials 


The Colorado Strike 


In the conflict of testimony regarding the conditions in 
Colorado, we are chary of accepting any statements but 
those we know are unbiased—to wit, those made by one 
party in favor of the other in an unguarded moment. 

The socialists at Colorado Springs give testimony of 
that kind to the excellence of the management of the coal 
corporations in that vicinity by a statement drawn up 
and adopted by them at a meeting held Apr. 19, 1914. 
They state first of all that socialism does not mean na- 
tional ownership and that the nationalization of mines is 
not a socialistic measure. We differ with them, of course. 
Socialism is a somewhat indeterminate creed, but this par- 
ticular faith is a tenet of binding force. They have al- 
ways demanded either that or nothing. They then go on 
to state in discussing federalized coal mines: 


What difference can it make to the workers what group 
of capitalists own the industries, whether they are owned 
by one individual, by a “soulless corporation” or by a “soul- 
less state,” so long as the laws are made, interpreted and 
enforced by the capitalists through their “soulless” govern- 
ment? 


This doctrine is not new. It is the creed of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World. In that it states that goy- 
ernment employees are not likely to be more fairly treated 
than the workmen engaged by private corporations, it ex- 
presses our own sentiments exactly. We do not observe 
that the federal services are marked by consideration for 
the rights to combine, by the provision of pensions, by 
advanced notions as to safety in operation or by any in- 
terest in the welfare of the employee. We are in accord 
in this view with the “socialists” of Colorado Springs. 
Pensions and some welfare work in the army and navy 
should, however, be specifically excepted. 

Moreover, we are quite ready to believe the testimony 
of those socialists that conditions of labor would not be 
improved if the operation of the Colorado mines were to 
be handed over to the state or federal authorities. We 
readily grant that the socialists of Colorado have every rea- 
son to know whether labor is abused as has been declared, 
for on their shoulders would all such tyrannies fall, and 
being not operators but operatives, they are not likely to 
be protagonists for the coal-mine owners. They are there- 
fore good enough witnesses when they deciare that the 
individual Colorado operators are no more to be suspected 
than their fellow countrymen would be if, as a body, they 
took control of the mines. 

But Edward Keating, who represents Colorado in the 
Federal House, also replies unexpectedly to those who 
argue against the coal operators. In a speech denouncing 
John D. Rockefeller, made Apr. 29, 1914, in the House 
of Representatives, he stated, “The Colorado laws were 
enforced throughout the state, except in the counties of 
Huerfano and Las Animas, the counties where Mr. Rock- 
efeller and his associates dominate the situation.” 

Mr. Keating would have us believe that the strike is 
for the purpose of securing the enforcement of state laws. 
Why, therefore, is it to be found active in other counties 





than those mentioned by him? Why has Fremont County 
been the seat of so much trouble that it has been chosen 
as headquarters for one detachment of the Federal army ? 
Why has there been a continuous rattle of musketry in 
Boulder County? For this reason only that the point at 
issue is not one relating to the enforcement of state law, 
as Mr. Keating declares, but is for the purpose of in- 
troducing the closed shop. A law which, apparently, is 
being obeyed in central and northern Colorado, is one 
which requires that no discrimination shall be shown 
against Union men. In these sections the miners cannot 
be seeking merely the right to combine. What they really 
desire to secure is the exclusion of the nonunion work- 
man. 

But there are more friends of the strikers to hear. 
William Diamond, an organizer of United Mine Workers 
of America, in charge of the Trinidad district, is said to 
have stated, Apr. 30: 

“The strikers will comply with every command of the 
Federal authorities, provided we are assured that the 
mines are to be closed and that Federal troops are to re- 
main in the field until this difficulty is settled.” 

All of which means that the United States govenment 
is asked to close down the mines till the men have every 
demand satisfied. The nation is not to permit any man 
to work unless the men who have engaged in lawless re- 
bellion are willing. We can easily see why the militia, 
though directed by a pliant governor, failed to satisfy the 
strikers. 


"Ss 


The Panama Canal and the 
Coal Trade 


There has been much written about the advantage of 
the Panama Canal to the coal trade, and there is little 
question but that it will profoundly modify conditions and 
in some ways redound to the benefit of the nation as a 
whole. It should cheapen coal on our western coasts and 
provide a better fuel than that which they are now using 
and it should help us to gain some of tiie coal trade of 
South America. 

But when it interferes with transcontinental travel 
it reduces the aggregate amount of coal used and it tends 
to isolate sections of the country which are now on im- 
portant interoceanic routes. The United States is now 
divided into two parts; one is a peninsula, embracing the 
West, including Mexico, the South American Republics 
and Panama; the other an island, including all the East- 
ern states. It has been our constant endeavor to build up 
means of communication around and outside this island 
and around this peninsula, regardless of the inevitable 
effect on the interior regions and the disturbing action on 
the vested rights of those people, who do not and cannot 
have water frontage. 

As to the deterrent effect of water transport on internal 
development, we might instance Newfoundland. It has 
always been a difficult matter to maintain a railroad in 
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that island. Subsidies had to be provided prior to its con- 
struction, and they say that some few years ago one pas- 
senger train only was run every other day. Even today 
there are but six trains a week in any one direction, which 
cover the full length of the line. The water freighters 
are such powerful competitors that the railroad can not be 
made a profitable business without a mail subsidy. Some- 
what similarly, the Panama Canal will serve to remove 
much of the transportation activities from the heart of 
the country to the big rivers, the ocean front and tide 
water, and consequently certain parts of the coal trade 
may be expected to suffer acutely. 

However, the loss to the country will not be so much 
by reason of this changed market as by the fact that de- 
prived of profitable transportation business between cer- 
tain points, the railroads will be obliged as always to 
make up their profits by increased charges on noncom- 
petitive business. This will raise coal freights every- 
where except where there is competition with water ser- 
vice. The public in the small towns who have helped pay 
for the canal will not only have to continue to pay the 
interest on its construction, but pay again and dearly for 
the business it displaces. 

We do not much sympathize with inland towns in their 
predicament if the traffic on the canal, on the rivers and 
the lakes is economic and can be, and is, made to stand 
the charges of the services rendered to it. The welfare 
of the country must be considered paramount, even if the 
interior does suffer decline. But we have sought to build 
up water transportation by wholly artificial means, mak- 
ing our canals, our harbors and our lockage almost free 
tc coastwise travel. Perhaps most of this traffic is eco- 
nomic; we have no way of telling. The most natura) 
way to find out would be to load it with all the charges 
incident to creating, maintaining and lighting the water- 
ways. 

We have no conceivable right to subsidize any form of 
business as against any other in order to lower the rates 
another business is charging. To do so is tantamount to 
acknowledging that the business against which the dis- 
crimination is set in force is not charging too high a rate 
or why should the public have to aid the new competing 
party by presenting it with the facilities with which the 
original carrier was not similarly provided. 

The influence of Big Cities is more powerful than 
that of Big Business, and is just as much the proper sub- 
ject of suspicion. Equally liberal are the appropriations 
of both to the congressional lobbies. These cities are 
mostly along the coast and rivers, and they seek to aid 
their transportation problems at the expense of the whole 
country. 

Had there been a Panama Canal when gold was discov- 
ered in California, many a goodly city in the Rockies and 
many a coal mine might never have been opened. With- 
out transcontinental roads, the West would have remained 
an undeveloped wilderness. As it was, railroads had 
to be constructed for military as well as for economical 
reasons. Subsidies were given to a few of these so as to 
induce them to take risks such as the nation itself faces in 
the construction of the Panama Canal, the inevitable 
loss of money in the lean years before commerce is es- 
tablished. 

Competition by the Tehuantepec R.R. has reduced the 
inter-oceanic rates and by reducing earnings has increased 
the charges on purely internal travel. Such charges as 
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these, the Canal, especially if freed, will tend to increase 
and the part of the coal business which cannot easily ship 
by the coast is sure to suffer not. only in increased freight 
charges, but in the decreased prosperity of the towns it 
supplies. 

Surely it is not a proper duty of Congress to redis- 
tribute the energies of the nation partly at the expense of 
those sections of a common country, which lose and 
not gain by the distribution. Is it too much to hope that 
Uncle Sam may in a few years assimilate a part of the 
lesson he has repeatedly taught the railroads—that a 
common carrier must not make discriminations, least of 
all an organization whose patrons are all stockholders in 
the carrying company. 


Arbitration 


The proposal made by Martin D. Foster, Chairman of 
the House Committee on Mines and Mining, strikes a re- 
sponsive chord in every one’s heart. It seems, at first 
sight, that the coal companies are all wrong in refusing 
arbitration. The inquiry is heard everywhere, “What is 
Nockfeller going to do about it?” 

But it must be remembered that we might also ask 
with reason: What are the armed bands of foreign gun- 
men, who have slaughtered dozens of our citizens, who 
have burned villages and mines, going to do to end such 
a state of insurrection ? . 

The operators are not any too favorably disposed to- 
ward arbitration, for somehow our arbitral bodies are un- 
like our law courts. They are animated rather by sym- 
pathy than by justice. So strong is this sentiment of 
surrender to clamor that we could hardly rely on John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., J. F. Welborn and D. W. Brown 
themselves to arbitrate this matter without making a 
eencession in wages. 

The outcome is wholly different in international af- 
airs. Arbitration between nations means a decision in 
favor of one or the other on certain counts, but arbitra- 
tion between workingmen and operators always means 
concession to the party of the first part. If it does not, 
then the arbitral award is not worth the paper on which 
it is written and the war it is intended to quench, flames 
up with renewed ardor. 

When men have attempted to subvert order, have 
armed themselves and attempted to dictate who shall, 
and who shall not, work, surely we should call on them 
to quiet the tempest they themselves have raised. Fail- 
ing obedience, the forces of the law should make contin- 
ved disturbance impossible. 

We trust that a wholesale deportation will follow of 
all those foreigners who having taken advantage of a 
friendly power have dared to take up arms against its 
authority. Where the militia has wreaked vengeance 
on those who opposed its action, let the state take the 
proper measures. . 

Let us, however, not condemn the militia for the 
deaths it may not have intended to cause. The murder of 
Louis Tikas, a prisoner in the hands of the militia, if 
substantiated as appears probable, is to our mind a far 
greater crime than the burning of a camp which had 
been armed and hostile and which the militia might well 
have considered empty. Most of the women and children 
appear to have left the camp. Possibly the militia did 
not know that 14 still remained or could not escape. 
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Amount Recoverable for Per- 
sOnal Injury or Death 
By A. L. H. Street* 
SYNOPSIS—A recent verdict for $50,000 for personal 
injuries to a coal miner suggests a review of previous de- 
cisions bearing on the excessiveness of awards for per- 
sonal injury or death, and a statement of general rules 
governing such allowances. 
& 

Fifty thousand dollars was allowed by a jury in the 
United States District Court, sitting in Brooklyn the 
other day, for injuries sustained by Matt Yarkanis, a 
miner, while working in a mine owned by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co., at Luzerne, Penn. 

If this verdict is finally sustained by the courts, it will 
probably be the largest recovery that was ever upheld 
in this l:ind of a case, and one of the largest awards that 
was ever made in a personal injury case. The largest 
previous recovery awarded in a coal-mine case seems to 
have been for $37,000, the judgment having been awarded 
by the same court against the Lehigh Valley R.R. Co. 

The Yarkanis suit was based on claimed negligence 
of the company in failing to provide sufficient ventilation 
in the mine. Gases issuing from fissures resulted in a 
primary explosion, which accident caused the explosion 
of dynamite which Yarkanis was handling. His injury 
consisted in loss of eyesight, fracture of skull and leg, 
and internal injuries. 

Theoretically, the measure of damages recoverable at 
law for a personal injury is the amount which will afford 
fair compensation therefor, including allowance for 
physical and mental suffering endured and to be endured, 
loss of time, expense reasonably incurred on account of 
the accident, impairment of earning capacity, disfigure- 
raent of the person, etc. 


TEst OF REASONABLENESS 

Since no arbitrary money value can be placed upon 
physical or mental suffering, the courts allow juries 
much latitude in assessing damages therefor, if the award 
is within the proof. Ordinarily, a verdict will not be dis- 
turbed as being excessive unless it is so large as to in- 
dicate that the jurors were governed by passion, prejudice 
or a misconception of the law or evidence of the particu- 
lar case. If the amount of interest which the amount of 
the verdict could earn, at a reasonable rate, grossly ex- 
ceeds the amount of wages which plaintiff would probably 
have earned annually, and the balance of the recovery is 
excessively disproportionate to the suffering he has en- 
dured and will endure in the future, the award will be 
deemed improper. (Idaho Supreme Court, 125 Pacific 
lteporter 341.) 

Probably the largest recovery ever sustained by the 
courts of this country for a personal injury was the judg- 
ment for $70,000, awarded by the California Supreme 
Sourt in 1911 against the Southern Pacifie Co., in favor 


*Attorney at Law, Commercial Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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of Willard R. Zibbell. (116 Pacific Reporter 513.) He 
had earned about $2500 a year, had a life expectancy of 
38 years, and his injuries consisted in loss of both arms 
and a leg. The jury returned a verdict for $100,000, but 
the trial judge ordered reduction on this amount to $70,- 
000. In upholding this judgment, the Supreme Court 
said: 


Wuar Courts Have HELD 


“While the damages awarded in this case are very great. 
the shocking character of the injuries, the loss of both 
arms and one leg, the permanent loss of earning capacity, 
the inevitable disabilities and the suffering endured, and 
necessarily to be endured for more than 38 years, pre- 
sent a case where the injuries are as grave as the damages 
are great, or, at least, a case where there is no such 
marked disproportion between the character of the in- 
juries and the award made for them as to suggest at once 
that the award was influenced by prejudice, passion or 
corruption.” 

But $50,000 was held by the Arkansas Supreme Court 
to have been excessive recovery for injury to an employee, 
although he was hopelessly incapacitated for work, was 
paralyzed below the point where his back was broken, 
had previously earned $100 and incurred $1000 expense 
for medical treatment, etc. (140 Southwestern Reporter 
279.) The court ordered the recovery reduced to $25,- 
000. On the other hand, the same court sustained a re- 
covery of $35,000 for permanent disability accompanied 
by curvature of the spine. (137 Southwestern Reporter 
1103.) . 

The following awards have, also, been upheld: $20,- 
000 for death of an employee who left a dependent fam- 
iiy (California, 136 Pacific Reporter 303) ; a similar ver- 
dict in Mississippi (63 Southern Reporter 336) ; $25,000 
for loss of arm, leg and teeth (Minnesota, 145 Northwest- 
ern Reporter 40) ; $20,700 for loss of an arm, the other 
arm having been previously amputated (Ohio, 103 North- 
eastern Reporter 761) ; $18,000 by a miner who was se- 
verely crushed (Washington, 137 Pacific Reporter 1019) ; 
$17,000 for impairment of employee’s heaith, with prob- 
able loss of leg (Virginia, 80 Southeastern Reporter 568) ; 
$27,000 for loss of leg and most of other foot (Alabama, 
62 Southern Reporter 679); $25,000 for loss of leg, 
broken shoulder and permanent incapacity for chosen vo- 
cation (Arkansas, 151 Southwestern Reporter 699) ; 
$20,000 for loss of sight (Washington, 132 Pacific Re- 
porter 241.) 

The following awards have been held to be excessive: 
$35,000 for permanent injury (Idaho, 125 Pacific Re- 
porter 331) ; $30,000 for mother’s loss of son (Florida, 
62 Southern Reporter 210) ; $30,000 for permanent in- 
jury (Washington, 132 Pacific Reporter 39); $20,000 
for death (Louisiana, 63 Southern Reporter 888) ; $18,- 
200 for partial disability (Wisconsin, 143 Northwestern 
Reporter 1027); and $17,500 where there was no total 
disability (Missouri, 161 Southwestern Reporter 726). 
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Imstruction Work in Illinois 


It will be generally conceded that the most effective 
work that is being done, at the present time, in connec- 
tion with the Safety-First campaign, is the instruction 
of industrial workers. Particularly is this true in re- 
gard to coal mining. The work of giving practical in- 
struction to miners has received special impetus in II- 
linois. During the last few months, the work has been 
organized in different centers. 


Tut Ittinois MINERS’ AND MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES 


This organization was established by act of the state 
legislature, Senate Bill No. 259, approved May 25, 1911, 
but only made effective by the appropriation of $15,000 
per annum by the last legislature. The work of the 
institutes is under the general direction of R. Y. Wil- 
liams, formerly of the Federal Bureau of Mines; and 
schools have since been organized in two mining districts, 
in the southern part of the state. The administration 
of these institutes is, by act of the legislature, placed in 
the hands of the trustees of the University of Illinois at 
Urbana. The Department of Mining Engineering of the 
University, in this connection, has planned a two years’ 
course covering the practical subjects of coal mining. 


THE PrortA District ORGANIZATION 


» \,ith the same general objects in view, and for the 
»yarpose of bringing th- practical instruction of miners 
nearer home, the coal-mine operators of the Peoria dis- 
trict united in an organization known as the Safety-First 
Inspection Bureau. This organization was formed dur- 
ing the month of January, 1914, and has for its purpose 
the prevention of accidents in coal mines and the educa- 
tion of employees of the mines in that district. The plan 
of instruction covers both the science of mining and first 
aid to the injured, together with the personal inspection 
of the mines of the district, for the purpose of reaching 
the entire community of miners and all classes of mine 
workers and giving them such helpful suggestions and in- 
struction as may be practicable. 

The following companies are included in the organiza- 
tion: The Clark Coal & Coke Co., Logan Coal Co., 
Crescent Coal Co., Groveland Coal Co., Brewster & Evans 
Coal Co., Warsaw Coal Co., Newsam Bros. Coal Co. and 
Tazewell Coal Co. The organization has made a wise 
choice in the selection of John Dunlop, former state mine 
inspector, Peoria, who is in direct charge of the instruc- 
tion work. 

Coan AGE has no hesitancy in saying that Mr. Dunlop 
is thoroughly competent and fully qualified, by education 
and experience, to assume the important duties that de- 
volve upon him by reason of this work. He is an inde- 
fatigable worker and an experienced mine inspector. Un- 
der the direction of Mr. Dunlop, classes have been or- 
ganized at different points in the district, and the super- 
intendents and other mine officials, by their liberal sup- 
port and presence at the classes, show that they are deep- 
ly interested in the success of the undertaking and the 
welfare of their employees. 

In Peoria, the Proctor Recreation Center have ten- 
dered to the organization the free use of their rooms, 
for class purposes. The Peoria Institution occupies a 


huilding recently erected and devoted entirely to the rec- 
reation of the citizens of that place. 


In this building 
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are provided rooms for bowling alleys, basket ball, pool 
tables, social parties and club rooms, besides shower baths 
for male and female, and a large swimming pool. ‘The 
building is a handsome edifice provided and maintained 
by the Proctor Endowment Fund. 

The classes held for the instruction of miners are the 
only educational meetings conducted in the building. The 
attendance on these classes predicts with certainty the 
success of the undertaking. Many of the students, at 
present, are preparing to take the coming state examina- 
ions for mine manager, mine examiner and hoisting en- 
gineer, to be held this month. Mr. Dunlop’s long ex- 
perience in the mine inspection work in Illinois and the 
preparation of candidates for examination makes him 
eminently fitted for the work in hand. Mr. Dunlop is 
vice-president of the National Association of Mine In- 
spectors, known as the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the 
United States of America, which will hold its seventh 
annual meeting at Pittsburgh, Penn., in June. 


va 


The Mining Scale 


Latest advices seem to show that there is a deadlock in 
the scale situation. The abundance of coal and the in- 
difference of many of the men as to whether they work 
or not, are factors in the situation. The latter condition 
cannot long continue and it is probable that, in a short 
time, the miners will accept the old scale or the mines 
will work without an agreement. 

At a well attended open-air meeting, near DuBois, in 
central Pennsylvania, on Apr. 28, the speakers, all but 
J. E. Brown, advised that the men work till after a refer- 
endum has been taken to decide whether the old scale 
unmodified should be accepted in that district. The men 
almost unanimously decided to violate the orders of the 
national officers. They voted to remove their tools and 
stop the boiler and repair men from working. The Nanty 
(rlo miners have declared for a closed shop. 

The miners in the Kanawha coal field quit work on May 
1. Thomas Cairnes, president of District No. 17, urged 
them to remain at work, but without avail. The miners 
during the negotiations had made 24 demands. These 
were later reduced to three. Though the agreement in the 
Cabin and Paint Creek district does not expire till next 
March, many of the men quit work on May 1. 
Miners’ Examinations in Illinois 


Announcement is made that the Miners’ Examining 
Board of the State of Illinois will hold meetings, during 
the month of May, according to the following schedule: 

Peoria, May 5: Spring Valley, May. 6; Braceville, May 
7; Danville, ay 12; Pana, May 13; Springfield, 
May 14-15; Willisville, May 19; Belleville, May 20; 
Staunton, May 22; Eldorado, May 26; Benton, May 27; 
Herrin, May 28-29. 

The members of the examining board are Edward 
Maher, president; John Knies and Nicholas Cowell, sec- 
retary. 

x 

Shot-firing accidents cue to the shot going off after the 
battery has been disconnected from the cable are fortunately 
very rare indeed. They may easily be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, and a good explanation of the cause has per- 
haps never been given. The idea generally favored seems 
to be that the detonating substance becomes slightly damp, 
and then needs a certain amount of energy to make it 
detonate. 
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Discussion By Readers : 
a 


Indications of Gas on the 
Carbide Lamp 


Referring to the interesting letter of William Kellum, 
CoaL AcE, Mar. 28, p. 536, the following may be of in- 
terest to those using the carbide lamp. 

As has been previously explained, Coat Acer, Vol. 1, 
p. 1136, calcium carbide in contact with water produces 
acetylene gas and calcium hydroxide is thrown down, 
according to the equation 

CaC, + 2 H,O = Ca(OH), + C,H, 

The reaction that takes place when this gas burns in 
air, disregarding the inert nitrogen of the air, is 

2C,H, + 50, = 4C0O, + 2H,0 

It is important to remember that the flame of a carbide 
lamp is a gas-fed flame, the gas being generated in the 
lamp chamber and burned at the nozzle, in contact with 
air. As is well known, all wick-fed flames require first, 
a distillation of the gas from the oil drawn up through 
the wick, which distillation absorbs a certain portion of 
the heat of the flame. This absorption of heat in wick- 
fed flames, together with the high calorific power of the 
gas generated in a carbide lamp, are sufficient to account 
for the greater tenacity of the carbide flame. The extinc- 
tion of all flame is due to one or both of two causes; 
namely, the lack of sufficient oxygen to support combus- 

ion; and the absorption of heat from the flame, causing 
its temperature to fall below the temperature of ignition 
of the gas or vapor. 

I was much interested in Mr. Kellum’s narration of 
the effect observed by him of carbon dioxide or black- 
damp on the flame of a carbide lamp. My experience dif- 
fers from that of Mr. Kellum’s in one respect; namely, I 
have been able to observe no vertical tendency in the tip 
of the carbide flame, in the presence of carbon dioxide, 
as he has described. In my opinion, the failure of the 
carbide flame to maintain a horizontal position through- 
out, was due to the fact that the lamp had not been 
freshly charged; or, possibly, the nozzle was _ partly 
choked by water that prevented the free flow of the gas 
feeding the flame. 

Once, when examining an entry that had caved, my 
carbide lamp, which was freshly charged, did not show 
any change to warn me of the presence of blackdamp; 
but, after going about 400 ft. in this eniry, I felt, first, 
a choking sensation and experienced some difficulty in 
breathing. Taking the lamp from my cap, I set it on 
the bottom to observe more closely its action. My casual 
observation, at first, did not detect anything peculiar. 
Soon, however, I noted that the flame of the lamp became 
more extended and had a reddish tint. The flame, how- 
ever, remained horizontal throughout. 

I now endeavored to light a “sunshine” lamp that I al- 
ways carried with me, to use in case of emergency. The 
matches simply flashed and went out. Then T tried to 
light the wick by the flame of the carbide lamp, which, 
by this time had elongated to about 114 or, perhaps, 214 





in. and had a distinct reddish tint, while the top of the 
flame became smoky; but the flame itself remained hori- 
zontal, as I said before. I spent about five minutes try- 
ing to light the “sunshine” lamp with the carbide flame ; 
but it would only burn a moment after taking it from the 
carbide flame. On removing it therefrom, the oil-fed 
flame diminished and went out gradually, with little 
smoke, unlike its extinction in fresh air owing to lack of 
oil or a heavy draft. 

By this time, the carbide flame was more extended and 
redder than ever, and, becoming dizzy, I thought it wise 
to retreat at once. The carbide lamp was not extinguished 
and its flame remained horizontal, as at first. In my 
opinion, the horizontality of the flame depends on the 
pressure of the gas within the lamp, in the same manner 
as the horizontal throw of water from a nozzle depends 
on the pressure in the pipe. I cannot understand how 
any outside cause affecting the combustion of the gas, 
would act to turn the tip of the flame upward or, in other 
words, give it a vertical direction. 

In regard to the enlargement of the carbide flame and 
its extension, I believe this is simply due to the effort of 
the flame to reach a sufficient supply of oxygen for its 
combustion. The reddish tint I consider is due to a par- 
tial or incomplete combustion in the flame. It is a well 
known fact that, while from 13 to 16 per cent. of carbon 
dioxide, in an atmosphere of otherwise pure air, is suffi- 
cient for the extinction of a wick-fed flame, gas-fed flames 
require all the way from 10 to 58 per cent. of that gas for 
their extinction. I believe that this fact is due to the 
higher calorific power of the gas fed to the flame, by which 
a higher temperature of the flame is maintained. As pre- 
viously stated, the extinction of a wick-fed flame is hast- 
ened also by the absorption of the heat, in the distil!stion 
of the cil in the wick. 

The cap formed above a lamp flame, in presence of in- 
flammable gas, as is well known, is caused by the burn- 
ing of the gas in the air surrounding and in contact 
with the flame. The sensitiveness of a flame to produce 
such a gas cap depends, primarily, on two factors: 1. The 
free access of the air to the flame. 2. The temperature of 
the flame, which directly affects the combustion of the 
gas and enlarges the cap formed thereby. Owing to this 
fact, a flame fed by a gas, such as hydrogen, is much 
more sensitive to the formation of a cap than a wick- 
fed flame, even when the latter is consuming a volatile 
oil as alcohol, naphtha or benzine, which are, in turn, 
more sensitive than the flames of sperm or cotton-seed 
oil. It must be remembered that the calorifie power of 
hydrogen gas is from five to ten times higher than 
that of other gases and vapors, which fact makes it the 
most sensitive to the formation of a gas cap. For similar 
reasons, the flame of the carbide lamp is peculiarly sensi- 
tive to gas. 

In reference to the suggestion of introducing a car- 
bide burner into the combustion chamber of a safety 
lamp for the purpose of testing for gas, I want to say 
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that I consider such an attempt unsafe, for the reason 
that the carbide flame cannot be easily reduced and regu- 
lated ; but, in the presence of gas, sufficient heat would be 
generated within the chimney to destroy the cooling effect 
of the gauze. 

In closing, I want to draw attention to the fact that a 
carbide flame indicates the presence of dust more clearly 
than any other open lamp in use. The intense heat of 
the flame causes the particles of dust to burn more bright- 
ly, often producing minute sparks about the flame, besides 
elongating and changing its size and color. 

JAMES T, Warp. 
Scalp Level, Penn. 
& 


Examining for Gas with an 
Open Light 


In reading the article entitled “An Extraordinary Ex- 
perience,” CoaL AGE, Apr. 25, p. 682, what surprised 
me most was the fact that a man having charge of a mine 
and with six years’ experience as fireboss, should look 
for gas with a naked light. He and the other men pres- 
elit can congratulate each other that they escaped with- 
out harm or injury. The only time a person should ex- 
periment with gas in a mine is when obliged to remove 
it: and only safety lamps should then be used. 

The incident narrated would not be so bad had the 
man making the examination quit after the first mani- 
festation of the curious phenomenon. Instead of this, 
le seems to have tried the experiment several times, in- 
viting others to witness the spectacle. 

In my experience, I have only known of one man who 
thought he could examine a place for gas successfully 
with an open light and he would have discharged any 
man for attempting the same trick. Many who have 
tried to do this have been burned severely and have 
caused injury to others, while some have lost their lives 
in the attempt. In my opinion, the mining law should 
cmpower the mine inspector to lay off anyone who would 
be so thoughtless of danger to himself and others as to 
make such a foolhardy attempt. It reminds one of the 
man who toyed with a loaded gun and afterward said “I 
did not know it was loaded.” 

A MINER. 

Scranton, Penn. 

& 


The Mine Foreman ‘ 


Letter No, 3—I want to endorse the statements 
of Mr. Srodes, Coan Aart, Mar. 14, p. 458; as well as 
those in the letter of Mine Foreman, Apr. 18, p. 658. 

As mine foreman, myself, I have long felt that men 
holding this position in West Virginia have too much 
for which they are responsible. There are few plants where 
the mine foreman has not more than he can do to look 
after the inside of the mine. In most cases, it is no 
small matter to maintain the circulation required by law 
and ventilate the working face in such a manner as to 
make the mine safe and healthful. This work alone re- 
quires constant and watchful care; but, in addition, the 
foreman must give most of his attention to the output of 
coal and to keeping the roads in good condition. 

Besides the inside duties, the foreman must look 
after work on the surface, in the blacksmith shop and 
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on the tipple, in the boiler house and engine room, 
fan house and elsewhere. These buildings, and the 
equipment requiring his daily attention, are often widely 
separated. When a breakdown occurs, he may have to 
spend half a day at a single point, endeavoring to over- 
come the trouble and maintain his output. On going to 
the office in the evening, after such a day, he must ac- 
count to the superintendent for the short tonnage. 

In nine cases out of ten, the superintendent of the mine 
does not fully appreciate the difficulties against which the 
mine foreman must strive. While holding his foreman 
responsible for maintaining the daily output and keeping 
the mine in safe condition, he too often refuses to give 
him the needed support and necessary equipment to per- 
form his duties successfully. Under these conditions, it 
is difficult for a mine foreman to comply with many 
requirements of the state law. 

I have in mind one instance, in this state, where the 
company is operating four mines, and where the superin- 
tendent changes the mine foreman at each mine about 
three times a year. A close observer can see readily 
that the real reason for this condition of affairs is a lack 
of codperation between the superintendent in charge and 
his foremen, many of whom are practical and competent 
men. In such cases, the foreman suffers from the incom- 
petency of the superintendent. 

The suggestion has been made that, owing to these con- 
ditions, it would only be just and right that the state law 
should require certificates of competency of mine sup- 
erintendents; because, as cannot be denied, he is the one 
in power to say what shall or shall not be done. It is 
true in many cases that if a mine foreman suggests 
that the mine is not complying with the mining law of 
the state, he is in danger of losing his place. I ain 
glad to see this question discussed and hope to hear 
from others. 

ANOTHER ForEMAN. 
———.,, W. Va. 
& 
Starting Longwall in Roome 


and-Pillar Work 


Letter No. 4—Referring to the inquiry, Coat AGr, 
Apr. 4, p. 587, asking if the common longwall svstem can 
be successfully applied in a coal mine already fully de- 
veloped on the room-and-pillar system. The data given 
in this inquiry—the thickness of the coal, nature of the 
underlying and overlying strata and the fact that the coal 
lies in a basin, are all strong points in favor of the adop- 
tion of the longwall system and warrant an affirmative 
answer to the above question. 

However, before one decides to change the system al- 
ready in use in a mine, he must carefully study the ques- 
tion of obtaining efficient labor under the new system. 
Longwall work is a different class of work from room- 
and-pillar operations. It may be difficult to get a class 
of miners sufficiently acquainted with the system. The 
adoption of the new system will require changes in re- 
spect to yardage, tonnage, undercutting the coal, timber- 
ing and other details, all of which must be carefully 
considered beforehand. 

The advantages derived by the proposed change will 
be an increased output of coal, increased percentage of 
lump coal, increased safety, better ventilation, less coal 
dust, less shotfiring, less expense for brattice boards and 
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cloth, rails and timber. There is less timber lost in long- 
wall work than in room-and-pillar operations. The posts 
are used over and over again, and when broken can be 
sent out of the mine and worked up into cap-pieces. In 
some instances, steel props have been used to advantage 
in longwall work. In adopting the longwall system, I 
would endeavor to drive the main haulage roads “on face” 
and the main gateways and stallgates “on end” or “on the 
butts.” This will insure the maximum amount of lump 
coal. In the present case, I would use longwall mining 
machines and undercut in the nine inches of soft slate. 
The waste of the seam should be used for building packs. 
The nine inches of bottom coal could probably be taken 
up with the pick as the face advances and loaded out with 
the coal mined. 

In starting the longwall work, I would begin at the 
face of the main haulage road and undercut the coal, 
gradually working the face into a half circle. Wooden 
crihs should be built at the entrance of the main gate- 
ways, which, of course, are at right angles to the main 
haulage roads. In the case under consideration, the main 
gates should be set off 1800 ft. apart, to allow for four 
stalls on each side of each main gate, each stall having a 
200-ft. face, equally divided on each side of the gateway. 

When the main gateway has advanced a distance of 
from 200 to 250 ft., a crossgate should be set off, by 
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building substantial packwalls at that point. This cross- 
gate should run at such an angle as to cut the inter- 
mediate stallgates successively as they advance 250 ft. 
.As these stallgates are cut off by the crossgate, new stall- 
gates are started from the cross-gate, in the usual manner 
of longwall. The blue slate rock should be taken down 
over the main haulage roads, main gateways and main 
returns, up to the sandrock. It will probably prove of 
advantage to use the large pieces of rock for building 
packwalls, while the smaller pieces are used to make 
a good floor over which the track is laid, which will pre- 
vent, to some extent, the heaving of the soft bottom. This 
work is usually done in steps and kept at a distance of 
200 or 300 ft. back from the working face. 

At the coal face, two rows of props are kept, the posts 
being set at re~ular distances apart. Roadpacks are usu- 
ally built 6 ft. apart, as the face advances; and 9-ft. 
packs are built every 24 ft. along the face. Where there 
is not sufficient waste for building these packs, timber 
cogs are used. These are withdrawn and carried forward, 
as the face advances. The longwall system is fast gain- 
ing favor and undoubtedly will predominate in all coal 


- fields when the shallower seams have been worked out. 


Epwin Hvspanp, Supt., 
Wadsworth Red Ash Coal Co. 
Helena, Ala. 
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By J. T. Brearp 
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Summation of Potentials—The circulation of air in two 
or more splits or currents, in a mine, differs from a tandem 
circulation in the fact that the same unit pressure circulates 
the air in each and all the splits, which are thus separate 
currents moved by one pressure; while in a tandem circula- 
tion one continuous current passes in succession through 
different. airways or sections of the mine. 

While in a tandem circulation the mine pressure is equal 
to the sum of the pressures for the several sections through 
which the current passes; and, likewise, the total power for 
the mine is equal to the sum of the powers absorbed in the 
sections; in a split circulation, the total power for the mine 
is equal to the sum of the powers absorbed in the splits, but 
there is but one pressure, which is the same for all the splits 
starting from the same point in the mine. . 

As before, indicate the several split pressure potentials by 
Xp,, Xp2, Xps, ete.; the corresponding powers on the air by 
U;, Us, Us, etc.; and the total power on the air by uo remem- 
bering that it is necessary, in all splitting calculations, to use 
the pressure potential, which has the value 


—- 


a 
Xp . V klo 
The work is sieaplites by using the part potential value, 
as previously stated, omitting k when finding the potential 
values and multiplying the final result by that coefficient. 
The following shows the development of the formulas for 
the summation of the potentials in split circulations where 
the splits all start from one point in the mine: 





Ug = Uy + Ug + ete. (Db 
But, eo Sey a «Sm (2) 
be X2y., 


By the principle of splitting air currents, 
Xp. Xp 
= —— 4 = —— > 3. 
1 a de =X > ete, (3) 
Ccmbining equations 2 and 3 and simplifying, 
_ 2. V8 : _-{2 \3 ? 
= (55) Xpis Ung = az, sae etc, (4) 
Finally, substituting these values (4) in equation 1, and 
factoring, 
Q \3 
Uy = (55) (Xp: + Xpe2 + etc.) ‘ (5) 
Simplifying equation 5, gives the formulas for calculating 
the horsepower on the air at the point of split, by the sum- 
mation of the part pressure split potentials: 
kQ? 
Horsepower on the air, H = 33,000 (2 X,)° (6) 
The formula for calculating the water gage, in like 
manner, is 


k 2 
Water gage, ger = axa ” 
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As an illustration of the usefulness of the summation of 
potential values, we give below the calculation of the horse- 
power on the air, unit pressure and water gage developed in 
the circulation of 100,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, in four 
Splits, calculated by the usual method on a preceding page, 
brag it was necessary, first, to find the natural division of 

e air. : 


Example—An air current of 100,000 cu.ft. per min. is 
divided, at the foot of the downcast shaft, between the fol- 
lowing four splits: 

Split A, 8x12 ft. 6,000 fi.long; a= 96sq.ft.; s = 240,000 sq.ft. 
Split B, 6x20 ft., 12,000 ft. long; a = 120sq.ft.; s 624,000 sq.ft. 
SplitC, 6x12ft., 8,000ft.long; a= 72sq.ft.; s 288,000 sq.ft. 
Split D, 4x 6ft., 1,000 ft.long; a= 24sq.ft.; s 20,000 sq.ft. 

Calculate the horsepower on the air, unit pressure and 
water gage concerned in producing this circulation, using 
the part F gene ghar values and employing the method by sum- 
mation of potentials; no regulators being used in the mine, 
but the division of air being natural. 


Solution—The part potential values for the several splits 
are as follows: 


WU 





Split A, Xp = a/? = 06 4 se 5 = 1.920 
Split B, Xy. = 120 4) asqpo0 — 1-664 
72 
Split C, Xps = 72 \ tame 7 1" 
Split D, Su 24! 35 900 7 9-831 
30,000 





Sum of part pressure potentials (= Xp) 5.553 


Substituting this value for =X,, in the formulas for find- 
ing the horsepower on the air and water gage, in natural 
splitting, 

_ 9.00000002 x 100,0002 


Horsepower on air, H= 33,000 X 5.5532 =O 19.6 hp. 

Beg 0.00000002 100, 2 

Unit pressure, Ss ao on = 6.48 lb. per sq.ft. 
_ 0.00000002 x 100.000? _ , 

Water gage, wg. = ——$.2 x 5.5532 —~O 1.24 in. 


In natural splitting or when no regulators are employed, 
the general mine potential is always equal to the sum of the 
several split potentials, which is true for either power or 
pressure. 

In a tandem circulation, however, the general mine po- 
tentials for power (Xyo) and for pressure (Xp) are given 
by the formulas 


1 
Su . 


>=; and X o * 
Y= 7X) mn Vi0/%% 
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Extinction of Lamp on Falls 


| was much interested in the answer given to an ex- 
amination question, Coat Acr, Mar. 28, p. 540, which 
reads as follows: 

If, while examining a fall in one of the entries in a 
mine, your safety lamp became suddenly extinguished, what 
gas or mixture of gases would you say was present? 


I would like to ask, would it be possible, in a portion of 
a mine that is not ventilated, to find the air depleted in 
oxygen to such an extent that a light would be extin- 
guished, assuming there was no marsh gas or carbon di- 
oxide present? Or, would it not be possible to find a 
sufficient quantity of nitrogen given off, in such an 
unventilated portion of a mine, as to render the atmos- 
phere incapable of supporting combustion? Or, again, 
is it not possible for the coal to absorb the oxygen from 
the air to such an extent that the air in that portion of 
the mine will not support combustion ? 

Also, would a lamp be extinguished in an atmosphere 
containing 19 per cent. of oxygen, no foreign gases being 
present ? 

I would like to hear from someone who has made an- 
alyses of mine air, under different conditions, when the 
lamp was extinguished. I have seen safety lamps extin- 
guished at different times on falls when no explosive gas 
was present. 

I remember an instance where a fall had occurred in 
one of the room pillars, during the night, and the fire- 
boss when making his examination the following morn- 
ing found a mixture of gas, on the fall, that extinguished 
the flame of his lamp. Gas had never been seen in that 
section of the mine before. When the gas, in this case, 
had been removed, the place showed no indication of the 
presence of explosive gas coming from the cave. 

READER. 

Punxsutawney, Penn. 

In the absence of any analysis of the mine air taken 
at the point where the lamp was extinguished, we can 
give no better explanation of the cause of the extinction 
of the flame than that given in answer to the examina- 
tion question to which correspondent has referred. As 
there stated, it is possible for the extinction of a lamp 
to be caused by “sharp” marsh gas—gas undiluted with 
air; or a mixture of marsh gas and carbon dioxide. 

Under certain conditions, where these gases diffuse 
into each other in the absence of air, they form a mixture 
lighter than air. It is also possible for carbon dioxide 
to issue from the roof. strata, in such quantities as to 
extinguish a lamp on top of a fall. It is possible, also, 
that temperature may play an important part in holding 
en extinctive mixture of gas at the roof, while a cooler 
undercurrent keeps the air clear at or near the floor. 
These conditions are so numerous that it is impossible 
to more than suggest certain possibilities that may exist, 
any of which may or may not be true in this case. 

Tn regard to the strata giving off a sufficient quantity 
of nitrogen to render the air extinctive, we do not think 
such a condition is within the range of ordinary possi- 


bilities, in coal mining. Even assuming that the place 
is not ventilated, there would have to be an addition of 
27.4 volumes of nitrogen to each 100 volumes of free air, 
to produce an extinctive atmosphere containing 16.4 per 
cent. oxygen and 83.6 per cent. nitrogen. 

Neither do we consider it probable, although we admit 
it may be possible, that the coal might absorb sufficient 
oxygen from the air in an unventilated place to render 
the atmosphere extinctive. This condition could only 
exist, however, in a very close place, hardly in mine work- 
ings, even though unventilated. 

Referring to the incident of the extinction of the fire- 
boss’ lamp on a fall of the night before, in pillar work- 
ings, it is possible for a close atmosphere to have formed 
in a space above the roof slate before it fell; and we may 
suppose that the oxygen in that atmosphere would, in 
time, be depleted by absorption to such an extent as to 
render it extinctive. Such a condition may have existed 
in the incident cited by correspondent, and would explain 
the fact that when the gas had been removed, there was 
no further indication of trouble. 

In the absence of foreign gases, a wick-fed flame will 
not ordinarily be extinguished until the oxygen has been 
depleted to, say 16.4 per cent., although an aleohol flame 
is extinguished at 17.2 per cent. Gas-fed flames are more 
tenacious, the hydrogen flame not being extinguished un- 
til the oxygen has been depleted to 6.3 ver cent., in the 
absence of other gases. 

& 


Engineer of Mines Degree 


My profession is geology and, for many years, I have 
been engaged in making investigations of coal properties 
and rendering reports upon coal and mineral lands, in 
13 different states. I have been in the habit of affixing 
the letters M. E. to my name when signing these reports. 
I have observed that some engineers write the letters Ii. 
M. after their name when signing such reports. I shal! 
much appreciate having CoaL AGE express an opinion as 
to which of these, if either, is the proper form to use. 

MINING ENGINEER. 
, Penn. 

The Jetters E. M. written after a name indicate that 
the person is a graduate engineer, ho!ding the degree 
“Engineer of Mines.” The letters M. E., written after 1 
name, indicate that the person is a graduate mechanical 
engineer, holding that degree. 

While there are many mining engineers of unques- 
tioned ability who have gained their knowledge by an 
extended experience and practice, only the graduate engi- 
neer can properly write the letters referred to above after 
his name. The practical engineer who holds no degree, 
but has gained his knowledge and experience in prac- 
tice, is entitled to write “Mining Engineer,” or “Me- 
chanical Engineer,” following his name; but he should 
not use the letters mentioned above, which refer to a de- 
grec conferred by a college or school, authorized to give 
such degrees. 
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Springfield, Illinois, April 20, 
1914 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—Explain how you would determine the safe 
working load for a seasoned hemlock, mine prop, 10 in. 
square and 7 ft. long, assuming the crushing load is 5300 
lb. per sq.in., for hemlock timber. 

Ans.—The length of the post in feet, being less than 
its diameter in inches. there is no danger of the post 
failing by bending. The safe working load, in this case, 
can, therefore, be calculated from the crushing strength, 
which is given as 5300 lb. per sq.in. The post being 10 
in. square, its sectional area is 10x10 = 100 sq.in., and 
the total crushing load is, therefore, 100 5300 = 2000 
= 265 tons. It is customary, in mine timbering, to 
allow a factor of safety of 3, which makes the safe work- 
ing load, in this case, 265 —- 3 = 88-4 tons. 

Ques.—A current of 9000 cu.ft. of air is passing per 
minute through a regulator. If the difference in pres- 
sure on the two sides of the regulator is equal to 0.7 
in. of water gage, calculate how far the regulator shutter 
is open, assuming the height of the opening is one foot. 

Ans.—For the given quantity of air and water gage, 
the area of the opening is calculated by the formula 

C 
_ 020004 7 _ 0.0004 X 9000 _ 4 3 oi 
Vv wg. Vv 0.7 

The height of the opening being 1 ft., its width is 4.3 
{t. 

Ques.—In a mine ventilated by a fan, which is circu- 
lating 120,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, at a speed of 70 
r.p.m. and a water gage of 2.5 in.; at what speed would 
this fan have to run to circulate 150,000 cu.ft. per min. ; 
and what water gage would be produced by such circula- 
tion ? 

Ans.—Commonly, the speed of the fan is assumed 
to be proportional to the quantity of air circulated ; or, in 
other words, the speed ratio is equal to the quantity ratio. 
By this rule, calling the required speed of the fan a, 

x _ 150,000 5 _ 
70 120,000 4 
and 2 = 70 X 1.25 = 87.5 r.p.m. 

More accurately, however, the fourth power of the 
speed ratio is equal to the fifth power of the quantity 
ratio, which gives 


xz \4 
(zo) ™ 
and 


a= 70 X ¥ 3.05 = 70 X 1.32 = 92.4 r.p.m. 
Since the water gage varies as the square of the quan- 
tity of air in circulation, the water-gage ratio is equal 
to the square of the quantity ratio, which gives 
wW.d- 
2.5 


w.g. = 2.5 XK 1.56 = 3.9 in. 








1.25 


as 


1.255 = 3.05 


= 1.252 = 1.56+ 
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Ques.—If the ventilating machine was permanently 
disabled by an explosion of firedamp, what temporary 
means would you employ to restore ventilation in the 
mine? 

Ans.—Assuming that the ventilating machinery is per- 
manently disabled so that it cannot be repaired in a rea- 
sonable time, steps should at once be taken to secure 
and set up, temporarily, another fan. Such a fan may of- 
ten be obtained from an adjoining colliery or sent on a 
rush order from the nearest machine shop. 

In a gaseous mine, as in this case, no attempt should 
be made to start circulation by a fire basket lowered in 
the shaft, or other similar means. Following an explo- 
sion, there will often be a manifest tendency in the mine 
that will make one of the shaft openings the upeast. Ad- 
vantage should be taken of this tendency to increase the 
natural circulation by any means possible; such as low- 
ering a steam jet into the upcast or the diversion of 
surface winds into the downcast opening. 

There should always be kept on hand, especially at 
mines subject to explosion, emergency equipment that 
will be available for use on such occasions. This equip- 
ment should include a duplicate fan, a small disk fan or 
blower that can be quickly set up when and where needed. 
There should also be an abundance of brattice material 
at hand ready for use if conditions permit. 

Ques.—What percentage of firedamp (marsh gas mixed 
with air) is necessary (a) to show a faint cap; (b) to 
readily explode; (c) to be at its most explosive point ? 

Ans.—(a) Assuming the firedamp in question is pure 
marsh gas diluted with air, no dust or foreign gases being 
present, it is possible for an experienced observer to de- 
tect the first appearance of a flame cap in an unbonneted 
Davy lamp burning sperm or cotton-seed oil, when the 
marsh gas forms from 2 to 214 per cent. of the mixture. 
Much depends on the stvle of lamp used, the oi! burned, 
the velocity of the air current and the experience of the 
observer. Under these varying conditions, a flame cap 
will often not be detected when fully 3 per cent. of gas 
is present; and, at other times, the effect of the gas on 
the lamp flame will be first observed when somewhat less 
than 2 per cent of gas is present. 

(b) A firedamp mixture, consisting of pure marsh 
gas and air only, first begins to explode when the propor- 
tion of gas to air is 1:13; or the mixture contains, say 
7.14 per cent. of gas. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that firedamp is inflammable and dangerous, before 
this point is reached; namely, when the proportion of gas 
to air is 1:17; or, say 5.5 per cent. of gas is present in 
the mixture. 

(c) A mixture of pure marsh gas and air reaches its 


maximum explosive point when 9.46 per cent. of gas is 
present in the mixture; this point being determined by 
the quantity of oxygen necessary for the complete com- 
bustion of the marsh gas, the volume of oxygen required 
for this purpose being twice that of the marsh gas con- 
sumed, 
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© it receives favors of any kind from the railroad company that 

Pennsylvania might be called discriminatory against other shippers. The 

HARRISBURG company further says it has nothing to do with interstate 


The belief held here that the personal power long wielded 
by the late George F. Baer, as head of the Reading system 
and of its many subsidiary and associated companies will 
be largely divided, received confirmation in a considérable 
degree, when the directors of the Central R.R. of New Jer- 
sey, on May 1, elected William G. Besler as president of that 
company. 

While Mr. Besler is recognized as an able railroad man, 
it is not thought that there is any likelihood that he may be 
chosen to head the Reading company, the holding corporation 
of the system, where legal and financial training are requi- 
site, or of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., where 
familiarity with the commercial side of the anthracite coal 
business is needed. For these reasons the opinion is expressed 
that the election of Besler made it nearly a certainty that 
some other man would be chosen as the president of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 


The Possible Successors of the Late George F. Baer 


The most generally accepted view is that the next presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co. will be either 
Theodore Voorhees, the veteran vice-president in charge of 
operation, or A. T. Dice, vice-president and general manager. 
W. J. Richards, vice-president of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co. stands next in line of promotion for the 
presidency of that ‘corporation. 

Incidentally it was recalled that the directors of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co. have always recognized the 
principle that under its charter, the president must be a 
legal resident of the state of Pennsylvania. The principle 
does not necessarily apply to the Reading Co., the holding 
corporation, or to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co., which owns and operates the Reading coal mining and 
marketing industry. 

A new president was also selected on May 1, for the Le- 
high & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., another of the many subsid- 
iaries of the Reading system. The new president chosen by 
the directors, is Charles F. Huber, hitherto vice-president 
and general manager. His former position is abolished. 

The developments of the meetings held on the above date, 
accentuated the opinion held in many quarters that not only 
will there be a great subdivision of the late Mr. Baer’s 
authority, but that separate presidents will be selected for 
every one of the nine different corporations embraced in the 
Reading system. 

Temple Iron Co, 


The Temple Iron Co. directors, on May 1, elected E. T. 
Stotesbury, of Philadelphia as president pro tempore, to 
succeed Mr. Baer, and Robert W. De Forts was selected to 
take Mr. Baer’s place as a director. 

The directors of the Temple Iron Co. on the above date, 
also announced that the company’s assets had been sold to 
the highest of six bidders. This concern was the storm cen- 
ter of the suit several years ago by the Government against 
the leading anthracite coal-carrying roads, which resulted 
in a decision by the U. S. Supreme Court that the company 
must be dissolved. The Temple Iron Co. held the stock of 
eight important coal-mining concerns in the Wyoming 
region, and its shares were held by the railroads until the 
court ordered that this control should cease. 

The buyer was the firm of Thorne, Neale & Co. The chief 
assets comprise eight collieries and a cash payment will be 
made for them. The new owners of the Temple Iron Co. 
operate other large properties in the Schuylkill and Wysom- 


ing regions. 
The Lehigh Valley R.R. and the Coal Sales Co. 


The Lehizh Valley R.R. Co. and other defendants on Apr. 
30, filed their answer to the government’s suit for the disso- 
lution of the existing relations between the railroad com- 
pany and various coal-producing companies. The answer is 
a general denial to the allegations of a combination in re- 
straint of trade or any infringement of the provisions of the 


Sherman anti-trust law. 
The Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. specifically denies that 


trade. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., in its answer stated 
that the sole purpose of the organization of the company 
was to separate and disassociate absolutely the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co. from any interest or participation in the anthra- 
cite coal business other than the mining and production of 
anthracite coal and its sale at the mines. 

The answer adds that not a single share of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Sales Co. stock was subscribed for at the time 
of its organization or at any subsequent time by either the 
Lehigh Valley R.R. or the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., but ad- 
mits “that the large majority of the Lehigh Valley R.R. 
stockholders as of February, 1912, availed themselves of the 
privilege offered to subscribe to its stock at organization,” 
and that “its first officers were chosen largely from the 
officers of the Lehigh Valley Coai Co.’s sales agency force.” 
It denies however, “that any of its incorporators or any 
other board of directors were the nominees, representatives 
or instruments or under the control of the defendant Lehigh 
Valley R.R.,” or “that its shares were intended for distribu- 
tion among stockholders of the railroad company pro rata 
or otherwise.” 

As to coal it purchased from the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. asserts that the fixing of 
price was a matter of bargaining, involving several legiti- 
mate business considerations, and the answer declares that 
the Lehigh Valley R.R. Co. has never used or attempted to 
use, and never has had and does not now have the power 
to use it as an instrument for any purpose. 


Additional Rescue Stations 


In the effort to have the government add 10 additional 
rescue stations and 15 additional rescue cars to the govern- 
ment service throughout the country, President Van Bittner, 
of District No. 5, of Pittsburgh, and Andrew Matti. vice- 
president of District No. 9, of Hazleton, United Mine Workers 
of America appeared before the Mines and Mining Com- 
mittee, Apr. 29, and urged the passage of such a law. 

Vice-President Matti delved extensively into the affairs 
of the anthracite coal district of the state, and when asked 
the reasons for the many accidents occurring in the hard- 
coal fields he declared that some of them could be avoided if 
the number of mine inspectors were increased. He stated 
that the number now employed is entirely inadequate to 
meet the wants at the various mines. 

He added that the miners seldom see the inspectors. He 
did not believe these officers were remiss in their duties, 
but the amount of labor needed for complete inspection is 
now excessive, due to the increased number of mines, to the 
depth of the shafts, and the distance from the chambers to 
the surface. “It would take” he said, “the inspector now- 
adays about a month, to examine the average mine, and 
when he completed his labors it would be necessary, in order 
to keep the workings of the mine under the closest observa- 
tion, to start back and do the mine over again.” In other 
words, Mr. Matti believes that there should be an inspector 
for almost every colliery. 

He also favored the establishment of additional rescue 
stations, and cars. It was his belief that at least three more 
of these cars should be located in the anthracite fields, one 
at Hazleton, the other at Scranton, and the third at Shamo- 
kin or in that vicinity. It was contended by the miners’ 
representatives that more cars are needed in the anthracite 
region, because of the greater danger in anthracite mines 
than in the bituminous regions where there is little gas. 
where the roof is low, and where there is little danger of 
caving. 

Anthracite 

Jeddo—The Casino, the new Jeddo club house, erected by 
G. B. Markle Coal Co., is now completed and was thrown 
open on May 2; General Manager A. B. Jessup delivered the 
address of welcome. The building is one of the most modern 
club houses in the anthracite region and is a valuable ad- 
dition to that little mining town. 

Drifton, Penn.—Ground was broken on Apr. 29 for an 
addition to the Mining & Mechanical Institute. The new ad- 
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dition will be of the same style of architecture as the pres- 
ent building and it is the intention of the contractor to have 
rooms ready for occupancy in September. A manual-training 
and chemical department will be maintained in the new 
structure. 

Wilkes-Barre—Locals of the United Mine Workers at the 
several collieries of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. for the past 
week have been discussing what is called the “prop ques- 
tion” and the grievance committee of the Dorrance colliery 
called on the officials and made a request that the men be 
paid for the placing of props. The request was refused and 
it was explained to the committee that according to the scale 
now in effect, the miners agree to place props in the work- 
ings without extra charge. It is thought that other locals 
beside the Dorrance have discussed the question and re- 
quests from other committees are expected to be made to 
the officials. 

Centralia—The strike of mine workers at Packer Col- 
lieries Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, operated by the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., which went into effect Apr. 27, throwing 4000 men 
and boys out of employment, was amicably settled on May 
2, and the collieries will resume full operation at once, 
causing much rejoicing. 

Pittston—One miner was instantly killed and another 
perhaps fatally injured in the Hoyt shaft of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co., on May 2, when these men were run down 
by runaway cars. The men had started up the slope behind 
some loaded cars, when the rope broke and the cars started 
down. Before they could reach a place of safety they were 
caught under the wagons, which left the track and buried 
them in the débris. 

Taylor—Attorney William Brewster, of Wilkes-Barre, on 
Apr. 30, bid in the property of the defunct Marion Coal Co. 
for $531 at a trustees’ sale, conducted by Attorney William 
A. Titsworth, who was appointed referee in bankruptcy. It 
is said that Brewster represented W. P. Boland, president 
and organizer of the company. The sale closes a long legal 
battle. ; 

Bituminous 

Lilly—The independent miners’ union at this place is find- 
ing the cost of maintaining its large membership now out of 
work a heavy burden. The union pays to every member out 
of work $2 a week; $1.50 to his wife and 50c. to each child 
under age. Since the slackening of work at the mines, the 
special reserve fund of $17,000 has been dwindling at a 
rapid rate. 

Connellsville—Several hundred miners and coke workers 
at the Herbert plant of the Connellsville Central Coke Co. 
struck on May 2, when notices were posted announcing a re- 
duction of 25c. a day for drivers and coke workers and 10 
per cent. for miners. 

Washington—The number of violent deaths in Washing- 
ton County in April due to alcoholic drink was just twice 
the deaths in the coal mines. According to the monthly re- 
port of the coroner, James Heffran, four persons died as a 
result of using liquor, while the mines only took two lives. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—Against the instructions of their leaders, 10,- 
000 miners in the Kanawha Valley have laid down their tools 
and refused to work, having voted almost unanimously to 
remain idle pending an adjustment of the wage controversy, 
which has been the subject of a prolonged conference be- 
tween the operators and union officials. Failure to arrive 
at an agreement on various disputed points caused this ac- 
tion on the part of the miners, who became impatient at the 
delay. President Thomas Cairns, of District No. 17, which is 
involved in the controversy, is endeavoring to persuade the 
men to return to work until the negotiations are concluded, 
but without much prospect of success. 

It is feared by many that scenes rivaling those of the 
strike in Paint and Cabin Creek districts will take place 
during the present strike of the miners in the Kanawha 
coal district. There are 10,000 miners out, and the situation 
is ominous. 

Unlike conditions following previous mine explosions 
in the state of West Virginia, the widows, children and other 
dependents will be taken care of by a fund created by the 
employers and employees, made possible under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, which went into effect last October. 

Wellsburg—The Rex Carbon Coal Mine, about five miles 
east of here, on the Wabash R.R., is being put in condition 
for operating, and it is expected to have the mines in work- 
ing order within a few weeks. 

KENTUCKY 
Middlesboro—The Hazard Coal Land Co., which holds 3200 
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Ashless Coal Corp., of Roanoke, Va. The Ashless Company 
will install an electrically equipped plant with 1000 tons 
daily capacity and the operation will be under way as soon 
as possible. The Hazard company is now negotiating for the 
lease of the remainder of its land. 


Pineville—Mine operators and miners are much elated 
over what Congressman Caleb Powers reports that there is 
an excellent prospect that either Pineville or Harlan, in the 
Eastern Kentucky coal field, will get one of the mine rescue 
stations to be established by the Federal government. Mr. 
Powers some time ago introduced a bill in the house calling 
for the appropriation for two stations of $26,500 each, one to 
be located here and the other at Harlan. Local interests are 
not disappointed especially in the recommendations from the 
Department of the Interior that Kentucky be allowed but one 
station. 

OHIO 

Massillon—Fire starting in the boiler room of mine No. 
21 of the Massillon Coal Mining Co., located at Dalton, nine 
miles north of Massillon, destroyed the outside equipment 
of the company, entailing a loss of approximately $50,000. 
It is announced that the plant will not be rebuilt. 


Columbus—It is announced that the newly created United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations will likely take a 
hand in the Ohio wage controversy. It is understood that a 
representative of the commission, Alexander M. Dailey, has 
been in the Buckeye State investigating conditions relative 
to the coal-mining industry and that his report will soon be 
filed with the commission. It is believed that public hearings 
may be fixed at which both operators and miners will be 
called to testify. 

Fort Smith—Negotiations to arbitrate the strike between 
the miners and the Bache-Denman Coal Co. terminated when 
the company refused to be a party to the proposal of State 
Labor Commissioner J. C. Clary, which was to have the Gov- 
ernor appoint a committee to settle the matter. 


INDIANA 


Sullivan—The drilling outfit now sinking test holes at 
Caledonia for the Monon Coal Co. will be removed to Shel- 
burn, to drill test holes to the No. 5 vein at the Steel Tipple 
and Mammouth mines. These have been shut down because 
of exhaustion of the vein they were working. 

Jasonville—The Latta’s Creek mine, closed for a month, 
has been reopened. The Island Valley mine has been closed. 


Terre Haute—The settlement of the wage and working 
conditions in Indiana for the next two years is put in the 
hands of a subscale committee of the operators’ and miners’ 
associations. This committee has begun its meetings, using 
as headquarters the office of Phil H. Penna, secretary of the 
operators’ association. 


ILLINOIS 

Springfield—The Illinois Mining Investigation Commission 
recently appointed by Gov. Dunne, has been recently organ- 
ized, electing Thomas Jeremiah, a coal operator of Williams- 
ville, as president and R. J. Wilson, of Marissa, a miner, as 
secretary. The commission will investigate mining condi- 
tions in the state and will draw up such amendments to 
Illinois Mining Laws as they think desirable, and report 
them to the General Assembly when it meets next winter. 


Edwardsville—Mine No. 3, which has been operated for 
35 years, it is said, will be soon abandoned. The City Coal 
Co. has given up its lease to the Edwardsville Coal Co., the 
owners, and it is reported that the property will be con- 
verted into a large coal yard. 

ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—The first investigation ever undertaken under 
the auspices of this state in a labor dispute has been recently 
started, when J. J. Clary, state commissioner of labor, began 
inquiry into the difficulties between the United Mine Workers 
of America and the Bache-Denman Coal Company. The 
trouble between the mine workers and the company re- 
sulted in the company’s breaking its contract with the union 
and substituting the “open shop” policy. 

CANADA 


Victoria, B. C.—The Canadian Collieries, Ltd., operating 
mines on Vancouver Island, B. C., has asked holders of the 
company’s bonds to consider a proposal that the company 
be allowed to postpone sinking fund payments for five years. 
Labor troubles during the past 18 months have caused serious 
loss of profit, necessitating the fixed charges for the past 
year being met to a considerable extent out of working cap- 
ital. They have also delayed the carrying out of the scheme 
of new construction and development entered upon soon after 
the company was organized, so that the sum of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 provided to pay for the extension and im- 
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provement plan and for additional working capital, has 
proved to be inadequate. About $1,500,000 more will probably 
be required to complete the necessary work. This sum cer- 
tain holders of the stock are willing to find when required, 
provided that the holders of the first mortgage bonds agree 
to the postponement until Mar. 21, 1919, of the sinking fund 
payments, the first of which fell due on Mar, 31, last. Power 
will be reserved by the company, however, should circum- 
stances make it desirable to commence payment of the sink- 
ing fund at an earlier date than that specified. The resolu- 
tion for the postponement of sinking fund payment also pro- 
vides that no dividend shall be paid on any share of capital 
stock until after commencement is made on the payment of 
the sinking fund. 





PERSONALS 











John E. Finney has been appointed receiver for the Poteau 
Coal & Mercantile Co., Poteau, Okla. 

The Hazard Mfg. Co., formerly of 50 Dey St, has re- 
moved its office and warehouse to 533-541 Canal St. New 
York. 

R. C. Cole has joined the staff of the Pneumatic Tool 
Department of the Ingersoll-Rand Co., and has been stationed 
at the Chicago Office. 

Cc. L. Purcell has been made assistant to sales manager 
J. A. Rundio, of the New Pittsburg Coal Co. at Columbus, 
Ohio, to take the place of Ray Davis, who resigned. 

George H. Garrey has recently severed his connection with 
the American Smelting & Refining Co. and allied companies, 
as their chief geologist, and has opened an office as con- 
sulting mining geologist and engineer at 115 Broadway, New 
York. 





RECENT COAL AND COKE 
PATENTS 
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Stoker. N. E. Gee, Altoona, Penn., 1,082,419, Dec. 23, 1913. 
Filed July 31, 1908. Serial No. 446,291. 

Miner’s Lamp. C. Dushek, Beloit, Wis., 1,080,050, Dec. 2, 
1913. Filed May 1, 1918. Serial No. 764,907. 

Boiler. H. W. Jacobs, Topeka, Kan. 1,093,430, Apr. 14, 
1914. Filed Apr. 21, 1913. Serial No. 762,634. 

Miner’s Lamp. F. E. Baldwin, New York, N. Y. 1,094,358, 
Apr. 21, 1914. Filed May 16, 1918. Serial No. 767,971. 

Furnace Stoker. E. F. Krell, Detroit, Mich., 1,082,126, Dec. 
23, 19138. Filed March 11, 1911. Serial No. 613,679. 

Shovel for Stokers. C. A. Fell, Dronfield, Eng., 1,080,903, 
Dec. 9, 19138. Filed Nov. 16, 1912. Serial No. 731,853. 

Dumping Grate. W. W. Lewis, Garnet, W. Va., 1,082,127, 
Dec. 23, 1913. Filed Feb. 16, 1912. Serial No. 677,942. 

Grate Bar. G. S. Sargeant, Greensboro, N. C., 1,081,350, 
Dec. 16, 1913. Filed Apr. 30, 1912. Serial No. 694,053. 

Grate Shaking Guard, J. L. Shani, Paragould, Ark. 1,092,- 
654, Apr. 7, 1914. Filed Jan. 4, 1913. Serial No. 740,169. 

Miner’s Cap. D. F. Brubaker, Glen Campbell, Penn., 1,081,- 
659, Dec. 16, 1913. Filed June 1, 1912. Serial No. 701,060. 

Mine Car Wheel. W. M. McCoy, Birmingham, Ala., 1,081,- 
318, Dec. 16, 1913. Filed July 3, 1913. Serial No. 777,350. 

Boiler Furnace. J. M. Woodling, Morganton, N. C. 1,091,- 
996, Mar. 31, 1914. Filed May 4, 1912. Serial No. 695,087. 

Coal Washing Jig. F. L. Boone, Greensboro, Penn. 1,091,- 
797, Mar. 31, 1914. Filed Dec. 31, 1912. Serial No. 729,483. 

Steam Generator. FE. Pielock, Berlin, Germany.  1,082,- 
136 Dec. 23, 19138. Filed Jan. 23, 1913. Serial No. 672,934. 

Tangential Flame Furnace. W. N. Best, New York, N. Y. 
1,091,475, Mar. 31, 1914. Filed Feb. 19, 1904. Serial No. 194,310. 

Sprinkling Car for Mines. J. J. Harris, Canonsburg, Penn. 
1,093,268. Apr. 14,1914. Filed Apr. 24, 1913. Serial No. 763,416. 

Coke-Oven Door. H. Barenter, Essen-West., Germany. 
1,093,522, Apr. 14, 1914. Filed Jan. 19, 1914. Serial No. 813,039. 

Steam-Boiler Furnace. Cc. Lloyd, Philadelphia, Penn. 
1,093,790, Apr. 21, 1914. Filed Aug. 30, 1918. Serial No. 787,412. 

Bit for Mining Machines. J. J. Moore, Springfield, Ill., 1,- 
081,131, Dec. 9, 1913. Filed Nov. 15, 1912. Serial No. 731,613. 
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Smoke Consumer. A. J. Wilkins, Coal Center, Penn., 1,- 
081,417, Dec. 16, 1913. Filed Feb. 7, 1918. Serial No. 746,839. 

Coal-Washing Apparatus. C. H. Boardman, Columbus, 
Ohio. 1,091,910, Mar. 31, 1914. Filed May 17, 1910. Serial No. 
561,582. 

Smoke Recording Apparatus. H. C. Alger, Chicago Heights, 
Tll. 1,093,908, Apr. 21, 1914. Filed Sept. 6, 1912. Serial No. 
719,009. 

Apparatus for Coking Coal. H. L. Doherty, New York, N. 
Y., 1,080,142, Dec. 2, 1913. Filed June 22, 1909. Serial No. 
503,732. 

Self-Oiling Mine Car Wheel and Axle. W. H. Bines, Barnes- 
ville, Ohio. 1,091,796, Mar. 31, 1914. Filed Oct. 2, 1913. Serial 
No. 792,980. 

Miner’s Lamp Holder. N. Frieband, Shenandoah, Penn., 1,- 
080,484, Dec. 2, 1918. Filed May 10, 1918. Serial No. 
766,783. 

Smoke Preventer. H. Lindsay and W. B. Jackson, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 1,092,582, Apr. 7, 1914. Filed Aug. 4, 1911. Serial 
No. 642,308. 


Safety Catch for Mining Cages. C. Methven, Herminie, 
Penn., 1,080,648, Dec. 9, 1918. Filed Nov. 14, 1912. Serial 
No. 731,300. 


Igniting Device for Miners’ Lamps. <A. Paserbski, Mikult- 
schultz, Germany. 1,091,891, Mar. 31, 1914. Filed Sept. 28, 
1911. Serial No. 651,861. 


Locomotive Fireman’s Coal Shoveling Recorder. G. G. 
Weston, St. Louis, Mo. 1,092,466, Apr. 7, 1914. Filed Apr. 11, 
1918. Serial No. 760,549. 


Furnace. J. H. Parsons, assignor to Parsons Engineering 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 1,092,851, Apr. 14, 1914. Filed Oct. 29, 
1907. Serial Ne. 399,702. 


Boiler Flue. H. W. Jacobs, Topeka, Kan., and F. W. 
Shupert, Bristol, Ind. 1,093,429, Apr. 14, 1914. Filed June 29, 
1012. Serial No. 706,567. 


Water Tube Boiler. E. H. Wells, assignor to Babcock & 
Wilcox, Bayonne, N. J., 1,080,618, Dec. 9, 1913. Filed April 3, 
1912. Serial No. 688,131. ‘ 

Steam-Boiler Control. J. Wilkinson, assignor to General 
Electric Co. New York, N. Y. 1,095,138, Apr. 28, 1914. Filed 
Oct. 5, 1912. Serial No. 724,016. 


Steam Generator with Forced Circulation. P. Fonque and 
G. Charpentier, St. Denis, France, 1,082,312, Dec. 28, 1913. 
Filed Jan. 6, 1913. Serial No. 740,467. 


Mining Machine. H. B. Dierdorff assignor to the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1,081,818, Dec. 16, 1913. 
Filed Oct. 25, 1909. Serial No. 524,416. 


Boiler Furnace. J. M. Cameron, assignor to Cameron 
Smokeless Boiler Co., Johnson City, Tenn. 1,093,911, Apr. 21, 
1914. Filed Sept. 6, 1912. Serial No. 626,846. 


Limber Pin for Mine Skips. C. H. Sawyer and J. Bowditch, 
Newcastle, New South Wales, Australia. 1,092,750, Apr. 7, 
1914. Filed Sept. 13, 1918. Serial No. 789,715. 


Furnace Front. F. M. Clark, assignor to Multiple Grate 
Bar Endless Chain Stoker Co., New York, N. Y. 1,094,702, 
Apr. 28, 1914. Filed May 3, 1912. Serial No. 694,822. 


Apparatus for the Treatment of Smoke from Furnaces. W. 
L. Thomas, assignor to Smoke Eliminator Syndicate, Ltd., 
London, Eng., 1,082,245, Dec. 23, 1913. Filed Dec. 11, 1911. 
Serial No. 665,121. 


Supporting Mechanism for Endless Traveling Grates. F. 
M. Clark, assignor to Multiple Grate Bar Endless Chain 
Stoker Co., New York, N. Y. 1,094,703, Apr. 28, 1914. Filed 
May 3, 1912. Serial No. 694,823. 





CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
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Scranton, Penn.—Penn Forest Coal Co. is building a 
breaker between Beaver Meadow and Weatherly to prepare 
the fuel to be mixed from the recently tapped veins on the 
Penrose tract. 


Connellsville, Penn.—It is reported that within a short 
time, the Republic Iron & Steel Co.. expects to begin oper- 
ating the 80 by-product ovens now nearing completion. 
About 200 additional men will be given work. 


Pineville, Ky.—The Pioneer Coal Co. has announced plans 
for the erection of a new building for the commissary de- 
partment which will be enlarged. The company has ordered 
also the construction of a number of new homes for its min- 
ers. 
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Falmouth, Ky.—Surveyors are at work on the survey of a 
projected railroad line to run from Newport, Ky., along the 
east bank of the Licking River, to be called the Virginia & 
Licking River R.R. The operations are being made to enable 
an estimate of the cost of the railroad to be reached. The 
promoters would open up some 80,000 acres of coal lands in 
this vicinity and propose to handle their product through 
Newport and Cincinnati. 

Jackson, Ky.—The Kentucky interests of the Lete-Maup- 
pin Engineering Co. have been purchased by W. S. Canning, 
of this city. In the new Kelly Kash building, now in course 
of construction here, Mr. Canning will install a coal-testing 
laboratory and a completely equipped engineering office by 
the first of June. 
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Virginia Geological Survey, Bulletin No. IX, “The Coal 
Resources and General Geology of the Pound Quadrangle 
in Virginia,” by Charles Butts. Sixty-one pages 7x10 in. 
with maps and diagrams. 

Illinois Coal Mining Investigations, Bulletin 2, “Coal Min- 
ing Practice in District VIII (Danville) by S. O. Andros.” 
Forty seven pages 6x9 in. illustrating and describing shaft, 
drift and strip mining in Vermilion and Edgar Counties, 
Illinois. 

University of Texas, Bulletin No. 307, “The Fuels Used in 
Texas,” by William B. Phillips and S. H. Wowell. Two hun- 
dred and eighty seven pages, 6x9 in. illustrated. Discusses 
in congiderable detail the coal, lignite, oil, gas and other 
fuel resources of Texas, and the present development of the 
same. 
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TRADE CATALOGS 











The American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. Bulletin No. 23. 
“The Sirocco System of Purifying, Cooling, Humidifying.” 
Eight pages 8%x11 in. 

The National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., National Bulle- 
tin No. 18 A. “National Reamed and Drifted Pipe.” Ten 
pages 814x11 in. illustrated. 

Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., Bul- 
letin No. 400-1 ‘Weatherproof Insulated Wires and Cables.” 
Twelve pages 6x9 in. illustrated. 

The Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y., Bulletin No. 118, 
“Centrifugal Fire Pumps,” Twelve pages 7%x10 in. illus- 
trating and describing centrifugal fire pumps. 

G. L. Simonds & Co., Chicago, Ill. “The Vulcan Soot 
Cleaner.” Forty-eight pages 6x9 in. illustrating and describ- 
ing the operation and benefits of the Vulcan soot blower. 

The National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., National Bulle- 
tin No. 11 B “History, Characteristics and the Advantages of 
‘National’ Pipe.’ Twenty-seven pages 8%x11 in. illustrated. 

Alberger Pump and Condenser Co., New York. ‘“Alberger 
Expansion Joints.” Fifteen pages 6x9 in. showing various 
kinds of straight line expansion joints without stuffing boxes. 

The Wagner Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. Bulletin 
104. “Portable Instruments.” Forty-seven pages 8x10% in. 
illustrating and describing portable electric testing appli- 
ances. 





NEW INCORPORATIONS 











Edmonton, Ky.—The Premier Products Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $300,000, to mine coal and 
iron, 

Harlan, Ky.—The Harlan Coal Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators are J. L. 
Smith, A. M. Gregory and John Reese. 

Stillwater, Ohio—The Stillwater Coal Mining Co., of Still- 
water, O., has filed amended articles of incorporation increas- 
ing its capital stock from $350,000 to $600,000. 

Dewar, Okla.—The Electric Coal Co. has been organized 
with a capital stock of $5000. The incorporators are J. T. 
Buckner, Ora Buckner and E. A. Jennings, all of Dewar. 
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Columbus, Ohio—The Wm. J. Hamilton Co., coal and kin- 
dred products, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The incorporators are Wm. J. Hamilton, L. E. Ridg- 
way, A. Morse and D. M. Hamilton, all of Columbus. 





INDUSTRIAL NEWS 











Wilkes-Barre—The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. has 
decided to substitute horses for mules in hauling coal and 
supplies about the collieries and in the city. The company 
has found that horses are better suited for the outside work 
than mules. 


Massillon, Ohio—General Manager John Whalen, of the 
Massillon Coal Co., has announced the opening of three new 
mines west of Massillon upon which work will be started 
immediately. These will furnish employment to between 
400 and 500 men. 


Springfield, I11.—The Montour Coal Co. recently resumed 
activities. Its mines are the Empire, located near the state 
fair grounds, and those at Virden, Auburn and Girard. The 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., of Illinois, with branch offices in the 
Reisch Building, will handle the output of these mines. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—A good-sized coal operation on the 
Sandy Valley & Elkhorn R.R. is to be begun shortly east of 
here in coal lands lying on the border of Letcher and Pike 
Counties. The operation will be by the Bucalo Creek Coal 
Co., organized and recently incorporated with a $50,000 capital. 


Uniontown, Penn.—At a meeting of bituminous-mine Iin- 
spectors held recently, preliminary arrangements were com- 
pleted for the annual meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ In- 
stitute of America, which will be held in Pittsburgh com- 
mencing June 9. The technical program is being worked out 
by a committee and will be announced probably early in 
May. 

Hazard, Ky.—The opening up of two large tracts of coal 
properties, one on the Racoon Branch and the other on David- 
son Creek, in Perry County, has been begun by W. E. Davis, 
formerly interested in the Jellico district. In the operation 
of the latter property it will be necessary to build a bridge 
in order to convey the coal from the mines across the river 
to the railroad line. 


Washington, D. C.—Increased rates on coal from grouped 
mines in southern Indiana and Illinois to points on the Mason 
City and Clear Lake and the interurban railways in Iowa, 
proposed by the Rock Island and other railroads, have been 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
order of suspension lodged against the advances withdrawn. 
The increased rates are to take effect May 8. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Harlan Coal Mining Co., of Louisville, 
which recently disposed of two large operations near Coxton, 
Ky., by lease, owns another large tract in Harlan County upon 
which the company is considering the establishing of an oper- 
ation. The plans in this direction, however, are indefinite, 
and if the opening up of the mine should be decided upon it 
would take place late this year at the earliest. 


Turley, Tenn.—Messrs. Seabrook & Howard, and other 
parties of Atlanta, have purchased the old Rock Springs Coal 
Co. on the Southern R.R. at Turley, Tenn., and have organized 
the Turley Coal Co. The present plant will be entirely over- 
hauled and machinery installed under the direction of A. H. 
Wood, an experienced mining engineer of Petros, Tenn. The 
new company intends to handle a large tonnage. 


Pittsburg, Kan.—The Pratt-Durkee Coal Co., of Cherokee 
County, Kan., recently filed a petition in voluntary bank- 
ruptcy and Edward I. Martin, of Columbus, Kan., was ap- 
pointed receiver. It was reported that the company’s assets 
were slightly more than its liabilities. The cause as given 
for the condition is that the price of coal is too low to make 
a profit for the operator, and that labor conditions make it - 
impossible to operate economically. This is the first strip- 
pit company to go into the hands of a receiver. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau of St. 
Louis has been organized, consisting of about 30 operators 
of mines in the Inner District, producing commercial coal. 
The Inner District mines are that group of mines taking 
the 32c. freight rate to East St. Louis. R. W. Ropiequet has 
been retained as traffic manager, under contract. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to take action against the raii- 
roads entering East St. Louis that own coal minees, and 
which roads are operated exclusively for the purpose of 
hauling this coal to the St. Louis market. 
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General Review 

Heavy movement of anthracite with demand centering 
particularly on stove coal. Bituminous down to the bottom, 
but has failed to round the corner yet. Surplus stocks being 
cleaned up. 

The cool April weather, together with the heavy demand 
for storage purposes resulted in a large movement of an- 
thracite last month.” Many orders were carried over into 
the current month and an active situation prevails among 
the large companies. The demand is centering particularly 
on stove coal, while the steam grades are now showing a 
tendency to ease off under the heavily increased production, 
and some companies are reported as putting these back into 
storage. In the dealer trade, the situation is by no means 
so favorable. Some of the prepared grades are still offering, 
at certain points, down to the April circular, with no buyers. 
The Lake business in anthracite is opening up slowly, and 
indications point to a light movement for the season. 

The most encouraging feature in the bituminous situation 
is the general belief that the trade is down to an irreducable 
minimum and that any change must be for the better. Large 
tonnages are still reported at the Atlantic Coast loading 
ports, with considerable on demurrage, while cancellations 
on contracts are becoming more frequent. There is _ less 
shipping on consignment, however, and there are reports 
that the surpluses accumulated prior to Apr. 1 are now 
nearly cleaned up. 

Production in the Pitsburgh district is slightly increased, 
but there is no movement whatever in the Lake trade, due 
to the absence of demand and the light iron-ore tonnage; the 
iron industry is again down to approximately the low level 
of last December. The trade generally is not anticipating 
better prices any time this summer. 

Nothing is being done toward effecting a settlement of 
the wage scale in Ohio but considering the prices the West 
Virginia product is bringing, the local operators feel they 
have little cause to worry. Some Lake vessels have cleared 
from Ohio ports for the Northwest, but the opening is slow 
and this business will not get actively under way before 
June 1. The surplus coal at Hampton Roads has. been 
greatly reduced and is now about normal. Some sales in- 
volving small tonnages are reported at practically the cir- 
cular, with others of considerable size being negotiated, but 
generally speaking, the trade continues dull and flat. 

The situation in the Middle Western market is still rather 
mixed, there being absolutely no demand at some points, 
with operators showing a complete indifference as to when 
work is to be resumed. The Indiana mines, on the other 
hand, are gradually resuming operations and are making 
preparations for a heavy production in the event of a dead- 
lock in the adjoining states. Although the market continues 
rather heavy generally, there is a widespread feeling that 
the consumers are now reaching the end of their storage 
supply, and will soon be forced into the market again. 
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EASTERN MARKET 











BOSTON 

Dull market continues and general curtailment still in 
force. Pocahontas and New River reasonably firm at $2.85 
f.o.b. Hampton Roads. Other grades also dull. Anthracite 
companies well supplied with orders for May. 

Bituminous—The demand for spot coal is practically nil 
and shipments even on contract are in light volume. Water 
power in Maine and New Hampshire is the heaviest for 
several years and is another factor accentuating the stagnant 
situation. The tonnage of Pocahontas and New River stand- 
ing at the loading piers is still large and this in face of a 
general curtailment in the mining districts. For inland dis- 
tribution there is practically nothing doing, the shipment of 
coal on the market having largely ceased on account of the 
poor success shippers have lately met in that respect. 

Prices, however, are rather well maintained and oper- 
ators are apparently adhering to the policy of netting $2.85 
f.o.b. Hampton Roads or keeping the coal in the ground, 
Less is now heard of new business on contract; the buyers 
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who have stayed out of the market so far are disposed to be 
consistent in their attitude. June and July, they figure, will 
be a more favorable time for them than May. 

Georges Creek and the Pennsylvania grades are also dull 
and aside from special orders there is only a small tonnage 
coming forward. The Central Pennsylvania labor troubles 
seem to be no nearer settlement, although in some quarters 
the mine-workers show an accommodating spirit and allow 
their employers to fill some of the more urgent orders that 
happen to come in. 

Anthracite—April shipments were hardly as heavy as tide- 
water New England expected, and there is still a good vol- 
ume of orders being carried over into May. With the larger 
shippers it will be well into June before spring orders are 
filled. The shortage of stove is steadily becoming a greater 
cause for worry on the part of dealers everywhere. In some 
cities this year the retail price of stove has been placed on 
a parity with chestnut, in the hope of diverting some of the 
popular demand for the former size. 

Bituminous prices at wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*........... $0.95@1.50 $1.20@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.20@2.75 2.45@2.90 2.92@3.02 
NOW: YORK". «6.5.05 2.50@3.05 2.75@3.20 3.22@3.32 
PRMEIE Schuy uR akig UA vaeereemere aa 2.85@2.95 
eae ay eer MO OS a PM as Sete $2.80@ 2.85 
Ce iS CTUGCS! NUTR RAE’ custo area 3.65@3 78 
Providencet...... SARA EGS. Watkerigaeieeieelae  hatiberumenraes 3.58@3.73 
* F.o.b. On cars. 


NEW YORK 

Surplus stocks of bituminous dwindling but the market 
continues heavy. Production still much curtailed. Anthra- 
cite at wholesale remains active but the dealer trade is slow- 
ing down with concessions on the circular obtainable on 
odd lots. 

Bituminous—There is some indication that the large 
stocks accumulated in anticipation of curtailed mining are 
beginning to be exhausted, but no material benefits to the 
trade have been experienced yet. As a matter of fact, the 
situation is steadily becoming more flat. There is no busi- 
ness whatever being done in the prompt market, while can- 
cellations or orders for restricted shipments on contracts, are 
still coming in. It is thought by some that the middle of the 
current month will see surplus stocks generally depleted to a 
point where more buyers will be forced into the market. A 
great deal of coal is still reported on demurrage, much of 
which is selling at sacrifice prices. 

As a result of petty strikes, the absence of orders and the 
refusal of some of the miners to resume work, production is 
down to something less than half capacity. Negotiations on 
contracts for the new coal year have practically ceased for 
the time being. The nominal market continues on the 
following basis, with scarcely any business being done: West 
Virginia steam, $2.50@2.60; fair grades Pennsylvania, $2.60@ 
2.70; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller 
Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15@3.25. 

Anthracite—The customary spring activity prevails with 
the large hard-coal companies. Full time operations are 
the rule, while orders fcr April and May coal are in ex- 
cess of the supply. 

But in retail circles there is a different situation. The 
rail business continues moderately good, but the trade at tide 
is quiet, a distinct falling off being noticeable during the past 
week. Odd lots of domestic coal are selling at 10c. off the 
circular, with chestnut particularly hard to move. Dealers 
state that they cannot continue filling the bins of customers 
who already owe them money. Pea coal is offered at 25 to 
30c. off the circular, with no demand even at these figures. 
There is no activity in the May buying, and the coal is go- 
ing out very slowly, even April prices failing to stimulate 
business. The New York hard-coal market is quotable on the 
following basis: 


Upper Ports—— Lower Ports 




















Circular Individual Circular Individual 

OO 5505 oso te sees $4.70 $4.65 
BME ris cso citelouprare a nisrares eT 4.95 $4.85@4.95 4.90 $4.80@4.90 
PRINSOB facie e\ecbratelevs scassreioiale - 4.95 4.95 4.90 4.80@4.90 
MOTE DTINOE «2% 530 sco ssaisie's'e occse Oreo 6,20 5.15 5.05@5.15 

Daa neaewueu aw aiek 3.55 3.55@3.50 3.45@3.50 3.20@3.45 
Buckwheat....... 2.80 2.75@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.30@2.75 
Rive....0. eave 2.30 2.30 2.00@2.25 1.75@2.25 
REOLIOY...6:64 cnccveeseoeoees 1.80 1 75@1.80 1.70@1.75 1.30@1.70 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Anthracite situation still favorable, with prospects good. 
Fast month showed a better tonnage than corresponding 
period of last year. Steam sizes dull. No improvement in 
bituminous trade. 


Anthracite—The tonnage moved the past month has been 
as large, if no larger, than any corresponding period. This 
is due to the fact that the cool weather has delayed the 
drawing of fires, and supplies were being laid in against 
the coming fall and winter. Orders for the domestic sizes 
still continue plentiful, and renewal of orders not shipped 
during April has been most satisfactory.. The trade looks 
for a prosperous May, but are not inclined to be optimistic 
about the summer months. 

“The only noticeable falling off is in the steam sizes and 
pea coal. The latter is essentially a domestic article in this 
locality, and the demand up to the present time has about 
absorbed the production, owing to the cool weather, but in- 
asmuch as higher temperatures will prevail from now on 
until fall, concessions—and liberal ones at that—will doubt- 
less be made in order to create a market. It is understood 
that the large companies are beginning to stock all of the 
junior grades. In the large sizes, the demand seems to be 
centered on egg and stove. Stocks of the former are still 
being depleted to meet the market requisitions, but chestnut 
is inclined to drag. Large quantities of this size are now 
being sent to the Great Lakes aahatatiatia for transshipment 
to the Northwest. 

Prices at tidewater rule as einen: 


Circular Individual 
Broken.. $4.35 $4.35 @ 4.45 
Reais a thang Bie eye, TBC eraTE Riana ae Te 4.60 4.60 
NN OES, 08ST Sc rot ed Sian repre oneal 4.60 4.70 
— Ge Prana turd Mk Wiad ve eSnips Rea) 4.85 4.85 
3.25 


Bituminous—No improvement is noted in the _ soft-coal 
situation, but it is now so bad, that the turning point must 
be an improvement. Coal is being used, and as the stocks 
dwindle, buyers may be disposed to purchase at better fig- 
ures, but the present situation does not seem to hold much 
hope in the immediate future. Many operators seem to be 
of the opinion that the central Pennsylvania district miners 
will finally compromise with a renewal of the wage scale 
of 1912, but there is nothing definite as yet. In the mean- 
time, demand continues light, and prices on about a parity 
with the week previous. 

BALTIMORE 

A dull, featureless week in the bituminous business, with 
prices shading off still farther. Late call for anthracite, due 
to the continued cool weather. Export figures show an in- 
crease. 

The spot trade in bituminous has apparently disappeared 
for the time being, and curtailment on contracts continues 
to worry the trade. Despite the fact that the week saw the 
opening of shipments to the Lake ports, prices fell a little 
lower in some cases as a result of the poor demand. In 
West Virginia slack was a particularly weak feature, some 
forced sales being recorded at 50c., while three-quarter was 
bringing around 75 and 80c. In Pennsylvania, while the ten- 
dency was to hold the market at least to the dollar mark, 
some sales of low-grade fuels were made around 90c. Bet- 
ter coals commanded from $1.20 to $1.35. 

A belated call for anthracite coai is taking place and is a 
somewhat confusing element, as this is the period usually 
devoted to buying for next season. Dealers report that more 
inquiries are now coming in for May and June delivery, and 
that the business as a whole looks healthy. 

Export figures for April show a total of nearly 75,000 tons, 
a gain of about 10.000 tons over the month previous. It was 
a loss over April of 1913, due to abnormal shipments to 
take the place of English coals stopped by labor troubles in 
Great Britain. 





CENTRAL STATES 








PITTSBURGH 


Coal production slightly increased, at about 40% of ca- 
pacity for Pittsburgh district. Stocks not all liquidated and 
consumption low. Regular prices cut for prompt lots. Coke 
stagnant with prices weak, and production and shipments 
decreasing. 

Bituminous-—There has been a slight improvement in min- 
ing operations, and the Pittsburgh district as a whole is 
probably operating at 40% of its full normal capacity. The 
domestic demand is almost entirely absent Manufacturing 
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demand is light as there are still some stocks in the hands 
of cansumers, while manufacturing activity is at a low ebb. 
In some well informed quarters it is estimated that the steel 
industry is not operating at over 50% of capacity, whereas 
early in March it was operating at about 75%. Conditions 
in the steel trade, in other words, are approximately as bad 
as they were last December before the short-lived revival 
took place. 

There is little movement of lake coal, and it is hardly 
expected now that there will be much movement before July 
1, as it is restricted both by the absence of demand and the 
small iron-ore movement. Little cre is likely to be bought 
for awhile and the ore movement is expected to be light for 
the first half of the season at least. Regular prices on coal 
are as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; 
mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1%4-in., $1.50, per ton at mine, 
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Connellsville Coke—Thus far there has been scarcely any 
demand for furnace coke for May, there being merely small 
purchases of prompt lots. The large operators are still quot- 
ing $2 on furnace-coke contracts, but it is recognized that 
there is hardly any chance of effecting sales at this figure, 
the small uncovered requirements being easily met by pur- 
chases of odd lots. We quote: Prompt furnace, $1.85@1.95; 
contract furnace, $2; prompt foundry, $2.35@2.50; contract 
foundry, $2.35@2.50, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Apr. 25 at 313,- 
757 tons, a decrease of 20,898 tons, and shipments at 310,209 
tons, a decrease of 15,236 tons. Production exceeded ship- 
ments by 3548 tons. 


BUFFALO 


Trade still waiting for a reduction in the surplus accumu- 
lations; also the fixing of an agreement with the bituminous 
miners. Anthracite about as dull as bituminous and coke 
the same. 


Bituminous—The supply in consumers’ hands is still large 
and some selling interests are urging sales instead of waiting 
till the consumer begins to ask for more. There is not much 
coal being mined in the districts tributary to this market, 
some large operations being entirely idle and most others not 
working more than half time. 

The consumers are naturally indifferent to the situation 
and all purchases are at reduced prices as a rule and not 
then till much of the coal has paid demurrage. The oper- 
ating interest is quite aware of the chance it is taking in 
putting coal on the market under such conditions, but in 
many cases this is done on account of a desire to keep the 
miners together against any improvement that may develop. 
As a rule the trade does not look for any better prices but 
conditions may occur as was the case last summer. 

As a rule the operators are looking after contracts and 
regular orders believing any attempt to urge new sales 
would prolong the congestion and keep prices down perhaps 
all summer. In fact many are of the opinion that there will 
be no stir in either consumption or price before fall, if 
then. There is still some coal sold at close to circular prices 
and sellers refuse to admit a further reduction in quotations 
which are as follows: Pittsburg lump, $2.80; three-quarter, 
$2.70; mine-run, $2.55; slack (still much stronger than sizes), 
$2.25. Allegheny Valley sizes are about 15 to 25c. lower, slack 
not reduced. 

Coke—The demand for all grades of coke is as light as 
ever, but prices are regarded as at the bottom, for the ovens 
will as a rule close down on any further reduction. Quo- 
tations remain on the basis of $4.50 for best 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry. 


Anthracite—The continued scarcity of egg coal is the 
feature of this trade. Consumers are afraid that the mines 
are deliberately cutting down the production of this size, 
on account of the lower price. Never has April closed with so 
little clamor for coal but shipping agents generally appear 
to regard the situation with satisfaction as they have never 
been reconciled to the selling of the bulk of the coal in April 
and November. 
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Most of the larger companies have resumed loading into 
lake vessels, some of them having made considerable sales, 
as shipments to minor ports indicate. The indication, how- 
ever, is that the season’s movement will be much smaller 
than last year. The winter-loaded coal is now about all out 
of port, but the amount reported is not large, being only 
76,000 tons for the week. 

TOLEDO 

Situation continues dull and quiet. Some vessels have 
cleared with coal for the Northwest, but even this trade is 
slow. 

Market conditions have changed little, if any, during the 
past week, and there is small movement of coal. The rail- 
roads are showing some little uneasiness and indicating by 
inquiries that they may be in the market for coal at an 
early date but have as yet placed no orders. 

There is considerable coal at the various docks held over 
because of the open winter, but the lake movement has be- 
gun. A number of vessels have cleared from Toledo and 
others are now loading. There is an immense amount of 
coal in the railroad yards in this city, and it is also stated 
that there was a great deal held over at the mines which is 
now making its appearance. 


COLUMBUS 

No progress in the wage agreement. Conferences in the 
various sub-districts will probably be arranged soon. Little 
demand for coal and loss due to suspension will be negligible. 

The wage scale has not yet been settled and there are no 
immediate prospects for its adjustment. At the time of the 
adjournment a week ago, provisions were made for confer- 
ences in the sub-districts of the state but so far none of 
these have been held. Some preliminary steps were taken 
but the miners made such unreasonable demands that nego- 
tiations were discontinued. In the meantime all of the Ohio 
mines are closed and it will probably be another month be- 
fore work will be resumed. 

But Ohio operators are not losing a great deal of busi- 
ness because of the shut-down, In fact there is very little 
demand for either steam or domestic sizes and stocks in the 
hands of consumers are apparently sufficient for several 
months. There have been a few inquiries received which 
indicates a change, but these are not sufficient to cause any 
uneasiness. Some West Virginia coal is coming into the 
state but this is usually sold at low prices. In fact prices 
are too Ilcw to cause Ohio operators any apprehension over 
the business they are losing. 

Steam business is slow and most of the steam users have 
ample stocks for some time to come. Railroads are not re- 
quiring any great amount of fuel since the freight movement 
is lax and many of the passenger trains have been taken 
off. Domestic trade is about over for the season and 
there will not be much doing in that department until after 
the stocking up period arrives. There is, however, some de- 
mand for the fancy grades of domestic lump such as Poca- 
hontas and splints which are selling at fair prices. Not much 
is doing in lake trade although some West Virginia operators 
are going after the business and some coal has been loaded 
on boats for shipment to the Northwest. 

Word has been received that all of the miners in the 
Kanawha district of West Virginia went on a strike May 1. 
Steps are also being taken by the Ohio miners to call a 
strike soon. This will not change the status of the miners 
so far as the negotiations with operators are concerned but 
will enable them to secure strike benefits which are impos- 
sible under a suspension. 

What quotations are being made in the Ohio fields are as 
follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump... .$1.45@$1.35 $1.50@$1.40 $1.40@$1.35 
f-inch............ 1.30@ 1.25 $1.20@$1.15 1.35@ 1.30 1.30@ 1.25 
TUNG sg 'cslcie Swe sa ee 1.25@ 1.20 1.30@ 1.25 1.25@ 1.20 
Mine-run......... 1.15@ 1.10 1.10@ 1.05 1.15@ 1.10 1.15@ 1.10 
Nut, pea and slack. 0.85@ 0.80 0.85@ 0.80 0.75@ 0.70 
Coarse slack...... 0.75@ 0.70 0.95@ 0.80 0.75@ 0.70 0.65@ 0.60 


CINCINNATI 
Local market still dull despite the labor situation in West 
Virginia and Ohio. The lake movement hampered by unusual 
transportation conditions. Smokeless market is sold up for 
some weeks ahead, but other lines are lifeless. 


The rather remarkable state of the coal market can be at- 
tributed to a general continuation of slack business condi- 
tions. In view of the serious labor situation in West Virginia 
and Ohio, this has produced a condition full of complica- 
tions and serious possibilities. The quietness in manufactur- 
ing lines has made the demand for steam coal extremely 
slow, so that even the present light production of screenings 
is more than required. 

The same quiet has resulted in such a surplus of rolling 
stock on the railroads that many operators find they are un- 
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able to get cars moved on account of the sidings being 
choked with empties. This is especially true on the lines be- 
tween West Virginia and the lake ports, due to the idleness 
in Ohio. The lake situation is especially irritating at this 
time, inasmuch as the shipping season should be in full 
swing; there are few bottoms available, and many of these 
cannot be loaded because the operators cannot get coal 
through. 

If the strike in the Kanawha district gets much beyond 
the incipient stage things should improve materially, as this 
will undoubtedly cause a decided shortage. The general 
opinion seems to be, however, that the trouble will be settled, 
in which case the market may have to await better business 
among the manufacturers before it experiences any improve- 
ment. Contracts for steam fuel are well closed up at the 
usual figures, 85 to 90c., but orders to cease shipments are 


now the rule. 


DETROIT 
Market generally dull, but surplus tonnages are being 
clenned up. Some improvement anticipated soon. Anthracite 


moving freely. 

Bituminous—No change is noticeable in the local situa- 
tion and coal on track seems to be reduced if anything. Con- 
tracting for the new year continues on the same basis as last 
season. The steam market is generally dull just now, but 
the outlook is more promising. There is no demand what- 
ever for domestic fuel except Pocahontas, egg and lump, 
which are moving rather freely at the circular. It is thought 
that the next week will see the surplus fuel well cleaned up, 
and with a better demand, prices will firm up at the fall 
circular. 

Anthracite—Unvusually heavy shipments are the rule in 
anthracite, but orders are not coming in as freely as ex- 
pected. However, a better movement is anticipated. 

Coke—The outlook in coke continues discouraging, the 
past week having been one of the dullest of late. Connells- 
ville coke is selling at $2.55 with Semet Solvay at $2 and 
Gas House at $2.75, f.0.b. ovens. 

HAMPTON ROADS 

Large shipments both foreign and coastwise. Several in- 
quiries in the market, but no large amount of spot coal re- 
ported sold. Good dumpings during the week. 

The movement from Hampton Roads for the week has 
been good, leaving only an average number of cars in the 
local yards. Several inquiries for iarge quantities have been 
made, but no extra large amount of coal is reported sold. 
Some small cargoes of spot coal have been moved at prac- 
tically circular prices. 

Foreign shipments for the week have been to Dakar, 
Havana, Venice, Naples, Geona, Para, Kingston and Canal 
Zone. In addition to coastwise and foreign shipment the 
government has taken some coal for Key West. 

The total dumpings of the three railways at Hampton 
Roads during the month of April amounted to 1,063,719 tons, 
of which the Norfolk & Western dumped 535,032 tons, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 267,269 and the Virginian Ry. 261,418. 
It will be seen from these figures that the dumpings of the 
Norfolk & Western amounted to over 6000 tons more than 
those of the other two roads combined. Although there was 
a general complaint during April of poor movement, these 
figures indicate good shipments. 

LOUISVILLE 

Southeastern Kentucky mines working exceptionally well, 
but situation generally, dull and quiet. Some contracting at 
less than last year’s figures. 

Few changes in the local market, prices remaining about 
at the same level, except that there has been a drop of 25c. 
in retail quotations on domestic sizes, usual, however, at 
this time of year. Business generally is slow to poor with 
the manufacturers and the railroads taking little coal of 
any kind. There has been no change in the labor situation, 
another futile conference between the operators and the 
miners’ representatives of the western Kentucky field having 
been held in Louisville. 

Nut and slack and the various steam sizes are plentiful 
in spite of the lack of stocks of domestic sizes. This is 
more true in the Eastern field than in the Western. In the 
former contracts are being renewed at an average reduction 
of from 5 to 10c. a ton. In western Kentucky nut and slack, 
and pea and slack are scarcer, but there are no orders. These 
mines are being worked on short time, some only one day a 
week and others as much as three. 

Prices at the mines range from 45 to 65c. for pea and 
slack or nut and slack in western Kentucky, to 60 to 75c. 
for the best grades of these sizes in eastern Kentucky, with 
the poor qualities priced at 40 to 50c. Eastern Kentucky 
block coal ranges from $1.30 to $1.80 with the average 
around $1.50 a ton. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 

More mines open, due to storage stocks being exhausted. 
Railroads still have coal and until they resume buying, 
screenings will continue scarce. Higher-priced Indiana grades 
likely to benefit from the more disturbed condition in ad- 
joining states. 

The large consumers who stocked up for thirty days are 
in the market again for coal and mines are gradually re- 
suming operations. The railroads are apparently within two 
weeks of exhaustion of surplus supplies and are beginning to 
make inquiries and contracts so that about half the Indiana 
mines have opened again. All grades of coal are in ample 
supply except slack, for which premiums of 20 to 30c. a ton 
are obtainable. At the present rate of improvement in de- 


mand, all the state mines should be again in operation by 
June 1. 
Retail dealers unexpectedly put their summer schedule 


into effect May 1. Perhaps the fact that Indiana miners de- 
cided not to strike has had something to do with the deal- 
ers’ changed attitude. They say that the lower prices now 
in effect are good only for sixty days, instead of until fall, as 
is customary. Indiana operators and selling agents of East- 
ern bituminous mines say a long list of mines could be named 
that would be glad to have some spring orders. 

If Illinois miners decide to strike and the conditions con- 
tinue in Ohio; as they are, Indiana mines see busy times ahead 
in about two weeks. The new retail prices in Indianapolis 


are: 


Anthracite, chestnut....... $7.75 lockiag Valley sees Be are aes $4.00 
Anthracite, stove and egz 7.50 Luhrig lump.. eee ee 
Anthracite, grate... .. 7.25. & — washed egg eae 4.25 
Pocahontas, forked. lump. 5.50 Cannel ; Me ie 6.00 
Pocahontas, shoveled lur:>... 00 Linton No. 4 lump.. Faneeke 3.00 
Pocahontas, mine run... 00 Emton No..4e6ag0............0.<0. 3.00 


50 Indiana washed egg............ 
50 Brazil block...... 


Pocahontas, nut and slacl:.. . 3 
75 pane lump coke... .... 6.50 
6 
6 
5 
5 


Blossburg. 

Jackson (Ohio) . 

Kanawha lump. sae 
Kanawha, egg and nut.. 
Pittsburgh lump........ 
Raymond binp.. 
Winifred lump....... 


Indianapolis crushed coke. 

00 Connellsville lump............ 
OO ‘Citizens Gare GONG... .....cccc ess 
00 Citizens nut coke...-............ 
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CHICAGO 


Railroads reported down to near the end of their storage 
supplies. Some inquiries already noted and more anticipated 
shortly if the labor situation does not clear up. Prompt 
market still comparatively dull. 

The Chicago market is decidedly unsettled. 
consumers are down to about the last of their 
and the demand for new stock is expected shortly. 
for coal from large consumers have been very few. 
It is expected that many steam coal buyers who stocked 
up extensively for April will have sufficient to run well 
into the present month, the consumption being smaller than 
was anticipated but a number of railroads will be obliged to 
come into the market shortly. The purchase by the Wabash 
railroad of 25,000 tons of coal for early delivery has stimu- 
lated the spot market. The Wabash did not buy very exten- 
sively in March. The Pennsylvania and the New York Cen- 
tral roads are expected to need a large supply, while other 
Illinois roads are facing the exhaustion of their storage piles 
at no far distant date. 

Screenings have eased off to $1 as compared with $1.10 to 
$1.15 a week ago. It is expected that the price will recede to 
about 85 or 90c. when the mines resume operations again. 
Conditions in the anthracite market have been dull. The re- 
tailers are buying slowly as the result of a money shortage, 
it is believed. There have been few purchases for storage for 
next winter and the current demand is small. 

A few Pocahontas coal contracts have been closed up at 
prices arranged some time ago, and conditions in this coal 
are generally dull. There are few contract shipments and 
spot buying has practically stopped, with consignment coal 
selling as low as $1 a ton in order to move it. With little 
coke being consumed the market is very quiet. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


The large 
storage coal 
Queries 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.07 $2.30@2.40 $2.12 
Steam ene Perr cle ere 1.97 1.97 
Egg..... See ae eae 2.30@2.40 $3.65 
Mine- “run. eae 1.87 2.15@2.25 1.87 3.05@3.30 
Screenings. ‘SESE ee 1.65@1.87 1.95@2.05 1.67@1.87 


Coke—Connellsville and Wise County, $5 and $5.25; by- 
product egg, stove and nut, $4.45; gas house, $4.25. 
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ST. LOUIS 


An agreement nearly reached in some fields but operators 
as a rule are showing no anxiety to resume ope ations. Long 
idleness beginning to tell on the miners. 

A little more anxiety as to the future has developed 
during the past week. The early part of the week con- 
ditions at Peoria looked favorable for a settlement between 
the Illinois operators and the miners, regarding their wage 
scale. The insistence on the part of the miners that the dif- 
ferential of 4c. a ton between the Standard and the Carter- 
ville field be equalized was apparently the only point at issue. 
The Carterville and southern Illinois producers refuse to con- 
cede this and as there is no demand for coal the operators 
of both fields are indifferent about working. 

On the other hand, the miners for the most part are getting 
to that point where hunger is not far distant. At several 
mines in the 5th and 9th District, the miners’ locals voted not 
to continue work any further during the past week, believ- 
ing that as long as coal is mined the operators will hold 
out in the Peoria Conference. A few mines continue to work 
a couple of days a week in the Carterville field, but there is 
no demand for coal, with the exception of the finer sizes 
for steam purposes and possibly Nos. 1 and 2 nut for do- 
mestic. 

The end of the month saw a good volume of anthracite 
move in at the April figure, but deliveries seem slow and not 
much is expected until the latter part of this month or the 
early part of June. 


The St. Louis circular is as follows: 


Carterville 


anc Lig Mrt 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard Sparta 

PAO Ses ae Vere dkcee was $1.20 $0.90@1.00 $1.15 
3-in. lump... . S SP ea ea ard EY rrr eee ee ee 
6-in. lump.. . «+ Ob. 26@ 1.40 ...... 1.35 1.20@ 1.80 1.35 
Lump and egg. Dee. (0 Ab 2 os Se eee 1.15 
No. I nW6c <5. «ss. DEORENE e232 tonkek . Suuleseniee avenwa eae 
Screenings. . eer i. Seen emery 0.65 @ 0.70 0.75 @ 0.80 
Mine-run.. : WRORGMO RAIN cies, Slaw OSS O.88 65s ces cu. 
No. 1 washed 1 ret... 1.50@1.60 2.25 Bie) Sckcwececs. scekwaveee 
No. 2 washed nut... 1.25@ 1.35 Ria Wee cand —y sariaeneds 
INQue Wasnetniie.:. 0 SRG RN c cas cibcsn celatiated eeovnetedes 
Wore @ wasncte nt... Fide GR MG cctes kerk SeanvicieGe wavawoeens 
en: Se wammcte nit... O[SGE OSE ccs cece civwweecacs dawckscncis 

Anthracite—The wholesale May circular on hard coal is: 
Chestnut, $7.15 egg and stove, $6.90; grate, $6.65. The May 


retail circular is: Chestnut, $8.10; egg and stove, $7.85; grate, 


$7.60. 
Coke—Coke is quoted at $4@4.25 at wholesale and $5.25@ 
5.50 retail. 
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COAL AGE 


KANSAS CITY 

Steam grades fair, but domestics weak. Some concessions 
offered, but the market is fairly steady as a whole. 

Demand for coal in the Southwest is quiet with the at- 
tention of operators concentrated on labor conditions rather 
than movement of coal. Steam lines are moving well, but 
are not unusually good. On the other hand, lump is slow 
and is causing operators much anxiety. The market has 
been generally steady at summer quotations. It is reported 
in some quarters that prices are being cut in order to se- 
cure business, but the trade is at its normal strength, con- 
sidering the season. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Summer prices go into etfect, making a reduction of 50e. 
per ton in lots above five tons. HKunker rates stiil up for 
consideration with the railroads. 

It was announced here this week that summer rates on 
coal will be in effect at once, meaning a reduction of 50e. 
per ton. Some of the dealers are beginning to take business 
in bulk instead of in sacks, giving the consumer a conces- 
sion of $1 per ton. It is believed that this method of delivery 
will be regarded as the most satisfactory. 

The mine strike in Colorado has not affected conditions 
here and it is thought no effect will be felt as this district 
buys no coal from Colorado at present. But should other 
districts which depend upon the Colorado product for their 
supplies, start using the Montana, Wyoming and Utah coals. 
it may create a scarcity of these. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO 


The following is statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during March 
and the first three months of this year-and last year: 


—tThree ne 





COAL FREIGHT DECISIONS 











I. Cc. C. No. 4894—Rogers & Prinkey vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. 

Basis proposed by Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for con- 
struction of joint through rates on coal from mines on the 
line of the Indian Creek Valley Railway Co., which basis 
makes rates 10c. per ton higher from these mines than from 
mines in the Meyersdale group on the Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad, not found to be unreasonable or unjustly discrimi- 








1914 1913 1914 1913 
6 ee rey 3,173,972 2,538,039 8,477,049 8,091,860 natory. 
Coke 356,164 405,220 896,499 1,215,751 
| ee gt 3,530,136 2,943,259 9,373,548 9,307,611 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. 
R.R. Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for March and 
the three months of 1913 and 1914, in short tons: 








March————- ——Three Months—— 

1914 1913 1914 1913 
ee 1,086,344 741,209 2,706,391 2,743,504 
SSMMINOUB 466060255006 4,740,313 4,050,247 12,414,492 12,117,747 
MN cncakewes oeecuh oon® 1,027,339 1,247,451 2,700,237 3,756,325 
JL See C,853,996 6,038,907 17,821,120 18,617,576 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The following is a comparative statement of imports an‘ 
exports in the United States for February, 1913-14, and for 
the eight months ending February, 1912-13-14, in long tons: 




















8 Months February 
Imports from: 1912 1913 1914 1913 1914 
United Kingdom 5,861 7,355 8,460 137 3,547 
Canada........ 625,238 954,363 654,641 110,401 75,570 
ee eae 7,307 42,21 81,476 12,213 7,170 
yee and 
Tasmania. 149,396 107,017 172,127 8,709 30,843 
Other countries. 1,444 3,257 2,010 2,809 43 
UN ee 780,246 1,114,209 918,714 134,269 117,173 
Exports: 
Anthracite 
Canes. .400 050 2,258,887 3,170,607 2,445,231 357,854 203,130 
DRY ccsaea: eSeekaeee’ Seen ss cas BE” scpeuaaea. thea cee 
Other countries. 42,290 53,997 45,360 3,639 3,683 
CC 2,301,177 3,224,604 2,490,675 361,493 206,813 
Bituminous, 
Canada, «.... 7,475,621 7,559,065 8,956,986 556,190 440,712 
Panama....... 03,019 307,759 257,704 8, 16,650 
BERIIDO 500554 211,374 206,908 205,144 51,692 22,171 
Mss sascwee 712,451 805,162 787,134 98,386 101,375 
West Indies... 442,694 402,705 380,457 73,269 43,186 
ROMER. Guo Jsaneawass: seuye es ae TOME aseseacse 23,609 
URL Ak N es. “CaaS RRS Se! ERRORS iy re 15,166 
TUR cay, cureubiaan Grae ae kine BEGe kek 5,181 
Other countries 519,057 642,367 773,377 79,253 98,259 
| ee 9,664,216 9,923,966 11,644,938 896,790 766,309 
Bunker coal... 4,453,131 4,794,941 5,110,588 564,252 535,529 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 
The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for February and the eight months ending Feb. 28, 























1912 and 13, in short tons: 
February Eight Months 
Destination 19914 % 1913 % 1914 % 1913 % 
Tidewater.... 240,689 21 323,469 24 2,264,182 19 2,391,580 22 
oS ree 190,530 16 220,991 17 1,745,564 15 1,739,698 16 
ee 663,868 58 671,742 51 7,232,229 60 6,109,197 57 
Total...... 1,095,082 1,216,202 11,241,975 10,240,466 
From Connections 
Bituminous... 55,494 5 88,546 7 727,218 6 423,111 4 
Anthracite.... 1,063 1,480 1 10,476 8,829 1 
| Oe re 151,639 100 1,306,228 100 11,979,669 100 10,672,406 100 
ee 34,194 29,643 251,447 195,343 


SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 
The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for November and the first eleven months 
of the years 1912 and 1913: 





State -—— November —— — Eleven Months— 

1912 1913 1912 1913 
DNR c0ssutbuanass aus 293,360 290,958 2,731,523 2,658,393 
Kansas...... o8 60d 4S 6000 489,387 571,165 4,641,892 5,241,322 
Arkansas..cccocecccccccsecs 203,295 187,703 1,782,800 1,804,183 
Oklahoma. .cccocscccecseses 334,818 346,064 2,719,096 3,210,114 
NMED 6ssaseusewwnees 1,320,860 1,395,890 11,875,311 12,914,012 


This statement only covers the tonnage of members of the 
association, which is estimated to be at least 95% of the en- 
ire production. 


FOREIGN MARKETS 











GREAT BRITAIN 


Apr. 24—The market is firm for prompt deliveries. Buy- 
ers are holding back forward orders in the hope of obtaining 


reductions. Quotations are approximately as follows: 

Best Welsh steam............. $4.56 Best Monmouthshires......... $4.11 
SRORE GOOUIUG, 2.6 sais:s 0: s-4:0:00:0 . Seconds. Bernaeeeeiee 3.96 
Seconds......... Best Cardiff smalls............ 2.82 
Best dry coals.... SMEDIRENIN Gc oy or ao nies ssiss cite cae cadecelee 2.64 





The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are net 
f.o.b. Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 

Coke is quoted at: Special foundry, $6.24; good foundry, 
$5.28@5.52; furnace, $4.08@4.56. 

British Exports—The following is a comparative state- 
ment of British exports for March and the three months 
of the last three years, in long tons: 














March 3 Months—————. 
1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 

PAGANO 5 65 66600050: 216,151 201,899 558,004 701,516 721,987 

—_— pine ate aese Rieelaca 4,144,761 4,294,733 9,046,223 12,609,068 12,712,882 

Siigincaueintbhelerete iw ieis ae 833,547 1,002,414 1,938,998 2,610,246 2,771,197 

Seashoda psercisaia-oS6raie ese 141,867 119,887 299,234 435,454 377,249 

OEE SOT, ..0 6 os:c000 262,448 290,789 630,613 882,725 847,054 

PGB é-alssratesvoarers 5,598,774 5,909,722 12,473,072 17,239,009 17,430,369 

PEGG, ondiciwatcni ian. 76,340 82,898 277,123 282,180 301,749 

Manufactured fuel..... 156,210 178,100 373,332 507,202 502,181 
Grand fotal....... 5,831,324 


6,170, gio 13,123,527 = eran 401 18,234,299 


Bunker coal.......... 1,654,142 1,68 9, 1,231 5, 035, 448 





COAL SECURITIES 


Cs 








The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending May 2: 
—-Week'’s Range——._ Year’s Range 























Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 83 83 83 86} 82 
American Coal Products Pref. 103 103 103 106 102 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.......... . 28} 24 27 344 24 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref...... . 140 140 140 140 140 
Consolidation vom s of Maryland...... .... 102 ae 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 47} 47 47 aiatee 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 86 85 86 Sate Wek 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 170 150 165 oie aiahaey 
Pittsburgh Coal.............. See, mae 19 20 23 17} 
Pittsburgh Coal Pref......... Sete But 86 88% 93 84 
Leitel 0) Saaaeenaoonaone se ieson ‘ 173 1 17 eee Noe 
ME MMBI EAE -Toleicicto\e<\5rs))-'2 1s wicieiere's cose 164 158 163 172} 158} 
Reading Ist Pref...........+006 cos aN 8&8 89 87} 
Reading 2nd Pref.............. wens 89 87 87 » 93 873 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 42 42 42 52 40 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked «cr Last Sale Range 
Colo. F. 2 I. gon. s.f.g. 58...... Sitesuine 973 973 Apr.’14 913 99 
Colo. F. & I. gen. 68............ 105 .. 1074 June’12... 
Col. Ind. ist & coll. 5s. gu. iio, ate 74 73 73 73% 82 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. 1st 5s 74 73. Mar.’14 73 79 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s... 893 903 89 Mar.’14 89 89 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. 1st g 6s. 89 3 994 Feb. ’'14 993 99% 
K. & H.C. & C. 1st sf g 5s. oe 984 102 Apr.’06.. 
Pocah. Con. Coll. 1st s f 5s.. 893 93 Mar 14 «+93 93% 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s. . 864 873 87 88 84 88} 
Tenn. Coal gen. 5s............ ee (C4 813 77 78 77 82 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ ott .. 1013 Apr.'14 97% 103} 
. Div. Re 2 ee .. 101 103. 102 102 101 103 
M. Co. Ist g 6s.. . 101 103 102 Mar.’14 101 1023 
Utah Mae 1st a 101 Be 1013 Mar.’14 101 101} 
ings Fuel Ist 's f 5s.. 84 73 3 73 


ae 73 ‘ 
$0 93 92} Apr.’14 92% 95 


DIVIDENDS 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal—Specia: dividen'! 
of 10%, payable to May 15, to holders of record May 5. 

New Central Coal Co.—Dividend of 2%, payable May 1, t° 
holders of record Apr. 28 to Apr. 30. 


I. Coal & Coke 1st | g£ 5s... 














